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“ACADEMIC FREEDOM” 
AT PRINCETON 


“Academic freedom” is a much ma- 
ligned term and one which is all too 
often used in defense of an action of 
license rather than of freedom. Some 
groups persist in the notion that academic 
freedom must apply only to them and 
to no one else—particularly their critics. 

A case in point. . . 

Rev. Hugh Halton, O.P., established 
the Aquinas Center at Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1952 after having received the 
assignment as chaplain to the Catholic 
students there. Faced with the alarming 
fact that 57% of the Catholic students 
at Princeton lose their faith during the 
educational process, Father Halton em- 
barked upon a campaign to alert the stu- 
dents, faculty and public to this situa- 
tion. He brought to light situations where 
attacks on morals, on faith and on logic 
were subtly and not so subtly being car- 
ried on by various members of the faculty. 
He openly criticized lecture invitations 
to Alger Hiss by a student organization 
and to J. Robert Oppenheimer by Har- 
vard. He branded a book Morals and 
Medicine, published at Princeton as be- 
ing “third rate scholarship, antirational, 
anti-Christian and anti-Catholic.” 

In June of this year, the board of trus- 
tees decided to withdraw all “recognition, 
courtesies and privileges” that had been 
extended by the Unversity to Father 
Halton because of “irresponsible attacks 
upon the intellectual integrity of faculty 
members.” 

Father Halton’s immediate superior, 
Bishop George W. Ahr of Trenton, sup- 
ported Father Halton’s objectives in a 
statement made in the Monitor, and made 
it clear that Father Halton is to remain 
director of the Aquinas Foundation. 

That this action by a leading secular 
university is incompatible with the true 
function of a university is acknowledged. 
What is more important, however, is that 
this incident points up the alarming con- 
dition on many of the campuses of our 
secular universities where secularism is 
the announced philosophy and the per- 
version of faith a hidden but highly 
sought-after objective. 


MORE ON NEW COURSES 


Officials of the Diocese of Davenport 
have announced that all the parochial 
schools in the diocese are now teaching 
science in the fourth through the eighth 
grades for the first time this semester. 

A course in reading Holy Scripture is 
being required this year of freshmen at 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
The purpose is to help students to read 
as much of the Bible as possible in an 
intelligent way. 

As if backing up Rev. Robert J. Henle, 


S.J., of St. Louis University, cited last 
month for his plea to introduce commy- 
nism as a course in high schools, Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, Western German 
Chancellor, proposed in Munich, Ger. 
many, that students of Catholic and Prot. 
estant seminaries be given courses to 
combat communism. 

He said that if clergymen are to help 
fight communism effectively, 


they must know its practises and weak- 
nesses. 


In treating this topic last month the 
name of one of the foremost exponents 
of teaching communism as a subject was 
omitted. Rev. Charles J. McFadden, 
O.S.A., professor of philosophy at Villa- 
nova University and author of the book, 
The Philosophy of Communism has long 
campaigned for courses in this subject, 
The importance and interest of the topic 
is evidenced by the great popularity of 
his course on Communism at Villanova. 


ELECTRONIC 
SCHOOLING 


In the past half-century, people have 
looked to electricity and machines to pro- 
vide them with new methods and im- 
provements in their daily living. A new 
development, electronics, promises to 
furnish the next half-century with great 
advancements in all fields. 

Perhaps the clearest indication of this 
trend is the tremendous interest in audio- 
visual aids and educational television 
(ETV). Catholic educational institutions 
have been among the pioneers in this field 
and more and more institutions are fol- 
lowing their lead. Notable among those 
who have led the way are: 

Our Lady of Wisdom Hall, St. Scho- 
lastica Academy in Covington, Ky, 
staffed by the Benedictine Sisters, which 
is the first entirely electronic school. By 
means of tape recorders, headsets, con- 
trol panels and individual student booths, 
one teacher may simultaneously instruct 
four different sets of pupils. The control 
panel is so set up as to allow two-way 
communication between pupil and teacher 
for questions and answers and for mak 
ing assignments. Although still in the 
pilot stage, this program is far enough 
along to indicate its value and effective- 
ness for future training and planning. 

Queen of Universe elementary school, 
Chicago, Ill, where a complete closed 
circuit television system has been installed 
by the pastor, Rev. Stanislaus L. Ryzer. 

The University of Detroit, which has 
established their own ETV station and 
has commenced broadcasting five courses 
comprising the first complete college cur 
riculum to be offered on television. Rev. 
Celestin J. Steiner, $.J., has indicated 
that in future months and years, follow-up 
courses will be offered with the univer 
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sity’s Arts College sophomore year sched- 
uled for September 1958. 

In relation to this subject, many re- 
actions have been obtained from students 
regarding ETV, but relatively few from 
the teachers. In an interview reported 
by the Chicago Tribune, three professors 
currently involved in rehearsing for Chi- 
cago’s Junior College TV course had 
these comments to pass along. 

The biggest change is being far away 
from students. The Socratic method of 
drawing observations from the students 
through discussions is lost, said Lester 
Cook, who teaches art and literature. 

Henry Patin, mathematics instructor, 
pointed to some compensating features. 
Better teaching aids have resulted. The 
study guides and syllabuses prepared for 
each course are an example. 


I can’t walk up to a student to see 
what he is doing wrong so I have to 
compensate with the best instruction 


possible. 
Accounting instructor James A. Miller, 
said the merits of TV are relative. 


A good television teacher can do no 
more than a poor classroom teacher, 
but a good classroom teacher can do 
more than the best television teacher. 


NO RIDERS! 


In the little town of Papillion, Ne- 
braska, the attorney general of the state, 
in acting upon the complaint of a local 
citizen, has ruled that private and paro- 
chial students can no longer ride on pub- 
licly-owned buses. Rev. John Stears, 
superintendent of the local St. Columb- 
kille Catholic school has declared: 


The board’s decision has this commu- 
nity in an uproar. Much dissension has 
been caused by this bigoted move 
which upsets some 30 years precedent 
in the school district. 


The state commissioner of education in 
New Jersey was recently upheld by the 
state board of education in a ruling 
which denies further use of publicly- 
owned buses to transport local parochial 
school children of Toms River in the 
kindergarten to sixth grades. Although 
state law allows the use of public buses 
for parochial children, it allows it only in 
the situation where established routes 
are used or, as in this case, where a re- 
gional school board has established trans- 
portation for specific grades. Conse- 
quently, although transportation has been 
established for public school children 
from the seventh to the twelve grades 
for the regional school and parochial 
school children in those grades may avail 
themselves of this service, children in 
parochial schools of lower grades may not 
use the buses. 


The Augusta (Maine) Taxpayers Asso- 
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ciation, which defeated in court the first 
attempt of the city to provide transporta- 
tion to parochial school children has an- 
nounced that it will contest through the 
courts the city’s second effort in this re- 
gard. 

While these scattered instances have 
taken place in the past few months, a 
fierce battle was raging last spring in the 
Connecticut state legislature over a bill 
to allow individual communities in the 
state to provide public transportation to 
parochial children should it be the will 
of the people. On May 29th, the bill was 
passed by the slimmest of margins with 
the Speaker of the House breaking a tie 
and casting the deciding ballot in favor. 

Msgr. John S. Kennedy, editor of the 
Hartford Transcript, in an article for 
America recently wrote describing the 
tremendous activity in opposition to the 
bill on the part of organizations such as 
the POAU, the ACLU and various minis- 
terial organizations. Since public trans- 
portation for parochial school children 
benefits only the child, the opposition, 
violent and extreme at times, could only 
be laid to anti-Catholicism. In fact, at 
least one prominent citizen remarked that 
his eyes were opened with the amount 
of prejudice existing towards Catholics— 
prejudice he thought had long since died. 

Msgr. Kennedy in concluding his article 
makes several points which should be em- 
phasized to all educators in as much as 
similar situations arise each day. Msgr. 
Kennedy writes: 


First, there is among some people a 
propensity to regard Catholics as sec- 
ond class citizens. 

Second, there is at work, and having 
more effect than we would like to think, 
anti-Catholic propaganda which plays 
on inherited prejudices and capitalizes 
on many non-Catholic’s absolute or 
relative ignorance of anything Catholic. 
Third, a militant, totalitarian secular- 
ism is posing as the only genuine 
Americanism, and is enlisting assistance 
from religious leaders and groups either 
unaware or, or unconcerned about it, its 
deadly emnity to religion and religion’s 
place in the American heritage. 


Fourth, issues such as that of bus trans- 
portation for children attendin 


paro- 
chial schools must be simp " and 
searchingly explained again and again 


and again. 


Fifth, Catholics cannot shut themselves 
up apart, without discourse with non- 
Catholics and then expect that justice 
will automatically be cea to them and 
their children when the occasion arises. 


CODES FOR GUIDANCE 


Confronted with a lack of parental 
supervision, disinterest and materialism, 
several groups have attempted to fill the 
gap with codes in order to guide youth 
in their behavior: personal, social, and 
spiritual. 


The Los Angeles Archdiocesan Council 
of Catholic Women’s Family Life Program 
has compiled a “Code for Parents” and 
published it in booklet form. In his fore- 
word, His Eminence James Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre declares; 


I am confident that this common sense 
analysis, guided by faith, will do more 
= restore the ideal relations of family 
ife. 


In other areas, codes for teenagers 
either have been or are in the process of 
forming. The St. Louis Archdiocesan 
youth commission composed of two 
priests, two laywomen, and one layman 
have just completed drafting a code for 
archdiocesan teenagers. 

But what of codes that have already 
been formulated and promulgated? 

In Cleveland, Ohio, pioneered by the 
Holy Name Society and directed by Rev. 
John J. Hilkert, a teenage code was 
formulated in 1955 after much effort. Of 
the 50 parishes contacted, only 20 put it 
into effect and of those 20 only some 
three or four are currently keeping the 
code alive. 

The cause? “Lethargy,” says Father 
Hilkert. 


It isn’t easy to promote because people 
have to do something. 


The operation of the code was left to 
the parents and while they were enthu- 
siastic about it, their enthusiasm never 
reached the point of a crusade. Although 
these facts are discouraging, Father Hil- 
kert is far from through. He maintains; 


You have to have all the parents using 
the code to keep the teenagers from 
playing off one family against another. 
Maybe the people are tired of hearing 
“wolf.” But I will die believing the 
code is a good thing. 


GRADUATE 
RESOURCES 


SCHOOL 


At the national congress of the Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College 
Students, Msgr. John Tracy Ellis la- 
mented Catholic intellectual life by stat- 
ing that Catholic Americans have been 
uncritical and unwilling to remedy their 
own weaknesses. 

This is shown by the 


all too obvious failure of Catholic 
Americans to produce their proportion- 
ate share of leaders in our national 
life and to win those influential posts 
wherein the mind of a national is so 
often molded in a long-range manner 
through scholarship. 


The solution? Msgr. Ellis called for the 
pooling of resources of Catholic gradu- 
ate schools which would make it possible 
for more students to have contact with 
top-ranking minds and thus be better 
prepared for creative and productive 
achievement. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is used in 
making concrete that goes into buildings and bridges, sidewalks 
and silos, dams, water pipes, and highways. Railroads haul huge 
quantities of cement for American industry. Last year it came to 35 
million tons . . . the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 


Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- 
rials are crushed, then roasted in giant 
kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 
separate operations are required before 
the raw materials reach their final form — 
the fine powder called “cement.” 


When cement is combined with sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds 
the mixture into concrete. This “liquid 
stone” may be poured into forms where it 
“sets” to become harderthan the stone of 
which it is made, as in this bridge. 


Bulk cement is shipped by rail in covered 
hopper cars like those shown above. 
Cement in sacks is hauled in boxcars. Rail- 
roads themselves use thousands of tons of 
cement in the construction of concrete 
bridges, buildings, tunnels, and terminals. 
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Reinforcing bars or meshes of steel em- 
bedded in concrete enable it to support 
enormous loads. This makes concrete vital 
in heavy construction. For instance, the 
foundations, frames, floors and roofs of 
this apartment building are concrete. 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it needs is a mighty 
job for the railroads. And it’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. ¢. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 33. 


PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 


> The new superior of the community of 
Xaverian Brothers at Archbishop Stepinac 
High School, White Plains, New York, is 
Br. Medard, C.F.X. Also in New York, 
Br. Hilary, C.F.X., as principal, will head 
a staff of 20 Xaverian Brothers and three 
lay teachers when they open the first year 
of the new Xaverian High School jp 
Brooklyn. 


> At Seattle University, Fr. John E. Gurr, 
S.J., has been named academic vice presi- 
dent of the university. Fr. Ernest Bertin, 
S.J., has been appointed head of the uni- 
versity’s chemistry department and Fr, 
Paul P. Luger, S.J., will return as assist- 
ant professor of physics. Leaving the uni- 
versity, Fr. Leo S. Gaffney, S.J., will be 
minister at Manresa Hall, Port Townsend, 


> Br. Benedict, C.F.X., a teacher of Eng- 
lish and Parent-Teacher moderator at St. 
Xavier High School in Louisville, Ky., 
has been transferred to a new assignment 
in Sussex, England. 


> Supervisor of schools of the Archdio- 
cese of New Orleans, Sr. Mary Peter, 
O.P., has been elected by the religious 
communities of women in the United 
States one of the 20 mothers and sisters 
to form the National Committee of the 
Sister Formation Conference, National 
Catholic Educational Association. 


> At a recent meeting, Rev. Joseph F. 
Mulligan, S.J., of Fordham University 
was elected president of the Eastem 
States Division of the American Associa- 
tion of Jesuit Scientists. 


> Dr. John Hughes, chairman of the 
Department of Modern Languages at St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J., has 
been appointed acting secretary-treasuret 
of the Linguistic Circle of New York. 


> DePaul University’s vice president for 
development, Arthur J. Shaefer has been 
elected to head the nation’s college and 
university development and fund-raising 
officers section of the American College 
Public Relations Association. 


>The new director of St. Augustine’s 
Diocesan High School, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
is Br. Berthulian Joseph, F.S.C. He suc 
ceeds Br. Boniface Joseph who has been 
released to act as chairman of the fund 
raising campaign for a new novitiate for 
the Christian Brothers. 


(Continued on page 194) 
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Audio-Visual News 


A Rosary Record 
To Stir Devotion 






Just recently announced is a new (45 
rpm unbreakable) Rosary Record which 
has met instant acceptance. The producer 
calls it a real comfort for young and 
old. Intended to teach children the 5 
Joyful Mysteries, it is clearly recorded 
with a noted female vocalist, male tenor, 
and recitation by a lovely choir. 

Priced at $3.95 (3 for $11 or 6 for 
$20), it may be ordered from E & G Co., 
Dept E. Box 453, Latham, N. Y. 
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Why Eat a Good Breakfast? 
Color Filmstrip for H. S. 


A new, full-color, 34-frame filmstrip for 
junior and senior high schools’ use titled, 
“Why Eat a Good Breakfast?” is based 
on the Iowa University Breakfast Studies. 
This health and nutrition filmstrip visual- 
izes the planning and supervision of this 
nutrition research. It also shows how 
the scientific tests were conducted and 
recorded. 

This filmstrip was tested in many class- 
rooms through the cooperation of high 
school home economics, health education, 
and science teachers and _ supervisors. 
Classroom discussions with students as 
they were shown the testing storyboards 
and slides helped in the development of 
this teaching tool. 

Prints are available to junior and senior 
high schools for use in home economics, 
health education, and science classes. 
Prints are being placed on permanent loan 
to schools’ film libraries. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from: Educa- 
tional Director, Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Films for Teacher Training 
and Specialized Programs 


Los Angeles City Board of Education 
has recently produced four motion pic- 
tures, now being distributed exclusively 
by Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 
Avenue, Hollywood 28. Prints of these 
subjects have been placed with school 
systems, universities, and health depart- 
ments throughout the country. They are 
particularly useful in teacher training, and 
in promoting and publicizing specialized 
educational programs. Complete infor- 
mation and prints of the following titles 
may be obtained by writing to Bailey 
Films. 




















sound, tells the story of a class established 
for the teaching of mentally retarded 
children. The film shows how class ac- 
tivities are specially developed, and 
Stresses the importance of teacher prepa- 
ration and parent-teacher relationships. 

A Day at Washington Boulevard 
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School, 21 minutes sound, b&w and color, 
shows the activities in a school for chil- 
dren suffering from physica! handicaps. 
The film documents the educational pro- 
gram of the school and pictures the 
therapeutic techniques employed. 
Spanish Enriches The Elementary 
Curriculum, 14 minutes sound, b&w and 
color, depicts the activities of a sixth 
grade class in Spanish. The children and 
the teacher carry on their discussions in 
Spanish, dramatize a market scene, play 







games and sing Spanish songs, all within 
an artistically decorated classroom. 

Beginning Music Reading, 14 minutes 
sound, b&w and color, shows a teacher 
giving a music lesson to a fourth grade 
class. The class learns to read and to 
sing two songs during the lesson. There 
is a study of tonal groups, repeated tonal 
patterns, and identification of patterns 
with a scale. The students accompany 
the songs on rhythm instruments. 
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A Class for Tommy, 20 minutes b&w 









by Julia P. Blair 


Below is 

digest made by 
Principal, Kaley School, 
Orlando, Florida— 
published in 

the Journal of 

The Florida 
Education Association. 
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Filure Sevontiat: for the Atomic Age 


P Florida's Orange County Science Fair demonstrated to the public 
the progress being made by the elementary schools in their effort to keep + 
up with pace of modern scientific development. 


Here may be an idea adaptable teachers’ work. No awards. All 
to your schools. In Orange Co., entries were typed on 3x5 cards 
Fla., a committee was set up to —with child’s name, school, 
work out plans for a Science Fair classification, name of object. 


and to handle the Fair. ia en etalig: greens hae 
Nine fields were named:—Earth; —doorbells, phones, ete. 

Light and Sound; Living Things; ae 

Health and Nutrition; Magnets Wild Flowers. Exhibit showed 
and Electricity; Machines; 75 varieties. A student was on 
Weather and Climate; Chem- hand to explain. 


istry and the Universe. Other sights were a display of 


Any article, poster, project by cut-away, painted, cardboard 
an individual or class fitting one boxes with models of industries; 
of these categories could be en- a volcano with instructions how 
tered. School could only enter to make it erupt; illustrations 
one of a kind. Children’s, not of contour planting; etc., etc. 


So many times and places 
chewing delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint. 
helps give you a lift. Try it when 

’ under dryer; out in car; after busy day. 


HI-Fl TAPE RECORDERS 


Pentron recorders have no equal for simple operation, dependability and 
professional quality sound. New exclusive design features make 

them completely unlike any others in the world. Specify Pentron— 

the best recorder buy! 


Gadget-free features include: one control for all operations, automatic 
index counter, accurate record level indicator, built in automatic shut-off 
and extended range amplifier and speaker system. May be used as P.A. 
system without extra accessories. 


NOW AVAILABLE! Separate tape components for installation in language 
laboratories, etc. Low in cost, Pentron components include the 
“TAPE TEACHER FEATURE” now used by leading colleges and 
universities for a wide range of essential applications. 


W: ute ow for descriptive literature 


oa 


| THE PENTRON CORPORATION 
¢d 777 S. Tripp Ave. Chicago 24, Illinois 


Send full color literature 


Send brochure on tape 
on Pentron recorders. 


component systems, 


Find Your Name 
Neores! Dealer 
In The 


Yellow Pages 


Address. 


City and State se 
in Canada: Atlas Radio Ltd., Toronto 





PERSONALITIES In Focus 


(Continued from page 190) 


> Mother Mary Consolatrice, B.V.M, 
superior general of the Sisters of Charity, 
has announced the appointment of $y, 
Mary Benedict, B.V.M., as_president- 
superior of Clarke College in Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


> Mr. Lyle E. Strom will succeed the late 
Edward F. Fogarty on the Creighton 
University law school faculty. 


> Formerly vice-principal of Bi 
Conaty Memorial High School, Los Ap- 
geles, Rev. John J. Reilly has been named 
principal of the school. 


p> At St. Joseph College, West Hartford, 
Conn., Rev. John J. Stack has been 
named chaplain and member of the fac. 
ulty succeeding Rev. Cornelius P. Teul 
ings. 


> Former associate director of the Insti- 
tute of Social Order, Rev. George E, 
Lucy, S.J., has been named director of 
development at Loyola University, San 
Francisco, Cal. Also appointed was Mr, 
William Rosecrans who has been named 
chairman of the university’s board of 
regents. 


> New chairman of the National Sister 
Formation Committee is Mother Mary 
Philothea, provincial superior of the 
Sisters of Charity of Providence, Seattle, 
Wash. 


>» Alemany High School, San Fernando, 
Calif., has a-new boys’ principal in the 
person of Very Rev. Joseph McDonald, 
O.M.1. 


>The appointment of Rev. John E 
Walsh, C.S.C., as head of the department 
of education at Notre Dame was an- 
nounced recently by Rev. Phillip S$. 
Moore, C.S.C., vice president for aca- 
demic affairs. 


> Rev. Cornelius J. Carr, S.J., principal 
of St. Peter’s Prep, Jersey City, N. J, 
has announced the addition of Rev. Mn 
William P. Pickett, S.J., Rev. Mr. Joho 
G. Marzolk, S.J., Rev. Mr. Ralph Deng 
ler, S.J., Rev. Mr. Harold F. X. O'Dor 
nell, S.J., Rev. Mr. Paul S. Naumana, 
S.J., Rev. Mr. William Dolan, S.J., and 
Mr. Thomas Cross to the faculty of the 
prep school. 


> Dr. Genevieve P. Hunter, formerly d& 
rector of the Archdiocesan Vocati 

Service of New York Catholic Charities, 
has joined the faculty of the Fordham 


University School of Education. 
> Recently appointed principal of Xavier 


High School for Girls was Sr. Mary Jeat 
Gabriel of the Sisters of Charity. 
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VISION master key to man’s progress 


HALF A BILLION YEARS WERE NEEDED TO DEVELOP THE HUMAN EYE 
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PRIMITIVE EYES could not see—they felt light 
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THIS GIANT FULL COLOR |. 
EYE CHART...“ 400 | 


Hang on a classroom wall! Huge 40” x 60”! 
Two sides! Mailed direct to you at cos?! 


Here’s the scientific modern version of The Better 
Vision Institute’s famous school chart on human 
eyes! It’s the ideal instructor-aid for all classes 
8 to 15 years! Yours to use for years to come for 
cost—only $1. 

Graphic, full-color action sketches on The Evolution 
of The Human Eye . . . Nature’s Method of 
Focusing . . . Function of the Brain in Seeing . . . 
Differences between Indoor and Outdoor Seeing. 
Also Snellen Test Letters, Color Discrimination 
Dises, Astigmatic “Wheels” to help instructor 
“screen” pupils for faulty vision. Intriguing sure- 
fire attention rouser for pupils is a whole column 
of Optical Illusions. 


FREE our 20-page profenly ih sabe Rab 
FREE our fusel ustra 
comprehensive roanual giving a een 
material for teachers’ use 








Better Vision Institute, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 
just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling, and mailing. 
Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 
I'll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
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Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confir- 
mation a ceremony that in- 
delibly impresses its solem- 
nity in each young life. 


MOORE Confirmation 


Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented nation- 
wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation (Not aca- 
demic commencement apparel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting . . . dra well too... because 
each child is supplied with an outfit accord- 
ing to his or her own individual measure- 
ments. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how MOORE 

onfirmation Robes save money for each family... 

ion-prepaid service provides 

ing ease, convenience and simplicity. 

Request, too, a sample outfit (in the new Cathedra 

Cloth), when ages Confirmation Catalog CCi4 
Contact nearest office 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., —~ 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ALSO MAKERS OF CAPS AND GOWNS... 
CHOIR ROBES...GIRLS GYM SUITS 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Multi-Purpose Projector From 
Bell & Howell 


Ample illumination for showing slides 
or filmstrips in large rooms, plus less need 
for room-darkening, are features of the 
new 750 Specialist multi-purpose pro- 
jector introduced by Bell & Howell, Chi- 
cago 45, Illinois. 

In addition to its 750-watt lamp, the 
new model also has an improved Smooth- 
Focus 5-inch f/3.5 lens, which rotates 
easily to make and keep the screen im- 
age needle-sharp, the maker points out. 

The 750 Specialist will show single- or 
double-frame filmstrip sizes, printed ver- 
tically or horizontally on the roll. Fur- 
nished with a manual slide changer, it 
also will accept the Semimatic changer 
and the Electric changer which provides 
automatic and remote-control operation 
with 2x2 slides. 


It can be used in combination with the 
Record Master—a three-speed record and 
transcription player—for soundslide and 
soundstrip presentations. 

The projector is mounted in a two-tone 
scuff-proof fabric-covered case, which 
provides “wind tunnel” cooling. The lid 
lifts off, being held in place by three 
sturdy snap locks. 

Complete instructions for showing film- 
strips are mounted permanently on the 
side of the projector for easy reference. 

Available only from Bell & Howell 
audio-visual dealers, the 750 Specialist is 
priced at $129.50, including case and 
manual changer. 


SS&E 4 


Low-Cost Mouthguard 


Except for rule-prescribed equipment, 
most young football players accept the 
idea of wearing protective gear immedi- 
ately after being hurt! And for the most 
common of all mishaps—the mouth and 
teeth injuries that are unguarded by any 
“must be worn” devices—action is usually 
too late. A single blow can produce 
severe dental or jaw injury that can be 
corrected only at great expense, if at all. 

For some time, coaches have faced 
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Your school, or any group ~ 
within it, can raise $300 ~~ 
to $2,500 selling famous — 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 

e You pay nothing until sold ~ 

e Personalized with your or- ~ 
ganization name and pictur 

e All unsold candy returnable ~ 

e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale A 

e Famous “MASON” Brand 4 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no” 
obligation. You give us no money in ad 
vance. We supply on consignment fa 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed: 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don't 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (66%5% profit 
on cost). There’s 

no risk. You can’t 

lose. Mail in cou- 

pon today for in- 

formation about 

MASON’S PRO- 

TECTED FUND 

RAISING DRIVES 

and samples. 


Mr. EDWARD STOYE. ‘ 
Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. B-216) ¢ 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola,N. Y. 


Gentlemen : Please send me with- § 
out any obligation, samples and * 
information on your Fund Raising « 
Plan. 


NAME 
GROUP NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


SCeoeeeeseseseeeesesseeset 
Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. ¥- 
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WORLD BOOK 
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Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


Every article is an invitation to learning 


As the world becomes more complex, the importance 
of education increases. World Book Encyclopedia is an 
effective aid to modern teaching. Your faster students 
can progress beyond basic requirements. Those who re- 
quire more time and attention receive a rich fund of 
background information that adds meaning and stim- 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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ulates interest when you direct them to World Book. 

All World Book articles are easy to read and under- 
stand. Visual aids and illustrations add memorability. 
A single alphabetical arrangement makes World Book 
inviting and easy to use for any student. Indeed, World 
Book deserves a place in every classroom and every 
study program. 


FREE! World Book service booklet for teachers, 
“A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the Gifted:Child.” 


World Book, Box 3565 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


I would like to know more about how World Book can be useful in my 


classroom work. Please send me your free copy of ‘“‘A Classroom Clinic 
on Guiding the Gifted Child.” 


Name 
Address 
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— RENT — 
CONFIRMATION GOWNS 
re) i 
FINE QUALITY 





Over 2,000 Churches and Schools rely 
each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 


Write for Booklet CA-1 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N.Y 


TO 
CU 
















TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY 
OF BLACKBOARD WRITING 


NEW HAND-GIENIC, the automatic 
pencil thet uses any standard chalk, ends 
forever messy chalk dust on your hands 
and clothes. No more recoiling from 
fingernails scratching on board, screeching 
or crumbling chalk. Scientifically bal- 
anced, fits hand like @ fountain pen. . . 
chalk writing or drawing becomes a 
smooth pleasure. At @ push of a button 
chalk ejects . . . or retracts. Hend never 
touches chalk during use, never gets 
dried up or effected by allergy to chalk. 
It's the most welcome gift you could give a 
Fellow-teacher! 


STOP CHALK WASTE 


Because HAND-G/ENIC holds firmly chalk as short as 
\%” and prevents breakage, it allows the comfortable 
use of 95% of the chalk length. Compare with only 
45% actually used without it! 


STURDY METAL CONSTRUCTION for long, reliable 
service. 1 YR. WRITTEN GUARANTEE. Jewel-like 
22K gold pleted cap contrasts beautifully with onyx- 
bleck barrel. Distinctive to use, thoughtful to give! 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Send $2 for one (only $5 for set of 
3). Postagefree. NoCOD's. Enjoy HAND-GIENIC 
for 10 days, show it to other teachers. If not delighted, 
return for full refund. Same day shipment. Ask for 
quentity discount and TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE 
Plan. It's not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY. 


HAND-GIENIC 
Dept. 26, 161 West 23 St. New York 11,N. Y. 
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News of School Supplies 


(Continued from page 196) 


this problem. They have recognized that 
players, even with face bars, are ex- 
posed to serious mouth and teeth injury. 
Nearly all are agreed that the logical 
answer is inside-the-mouth protection 
that separates teeth from teeth and teeth 
from lips. 

Valuable advice of coaches and den- 
tists, went into the development of a 
low-cost mouthguard offering complete 
protection. This new safety is reported 
by the makers of “Dentigard,” an ejec- 
table mouthguard made of surgical gum 
rubber and weighing less than half an 
ounce. It enjoys the hearty endorsement 
of both coaches and dentists because of 
comfort, easy use and multiple safety. 

Users say it protects against frontal 
blows that cause mouth cuts and break 
or dislodge teeth, because it fits entirely 
within the mouth. It cushions the teeth 
and prevents the serious tooth damage 
caused by wrenching action transferred 
from helmet or face bar. Its developers 
also point out that, unlike old-style de- 
vices, it is comfortable and provides this 
complete protection without limiting 
either breathing or speech. 

Complete information on Dentigard is 
available on request from the manufac- 


~ 


New... 


Tnatrwetive... 





turer, the Vettex Company, Cypres, 
California. SS&E § 


¥ 
ATF Chief-22 Instruction Manual — 


A new instruction manual for the ATF 
Chief 22 Offset Press has just been re 
leased by American Type Founders Ca, 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 

The 8*/2” x 11”, 32-page booklet de 
scribes in detail all presswork procedures 
for the most efficient production on the 
Chief 22, which handles sheets from 
8” x 10” to 17*/2” x 22”. Steps to take 
in press preparation, trial printing, and 
printing operation are outlined and illus- 

(Continued on page 240) 





Spankling 


“CHRISTMAS SERIES” 
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Complete Series 


$33.50 


for Elementary Grades 


6 Classroom-tested FILMSTRIPS 


. The Story of “Silent Night” (Music) 
. The Tree and Other Traditions (Social Studies) 
. Santa Claus and Other Traditions (Social Studies) 
. The Story of the Christmas Seal (Health) 
. The Christmas Tree Industry (Science) 
A Safe Christmas with the Reeds (Safety) 


188 Lighted Pictures 


Individual Filmstrips $5.95 


x Designed to help children channel their holiday enthusiasm into 
a valuable, educational experience, these filmstrips correlate 
school activities with the festivities of the Christmas season. 


Je VAM HANDY Qyenzeton 


2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
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THE HOLY FATHER SPEAKS ON 
MODERN MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION 


“MimanpA Prorsus’” is the title of a 13,000-word letter 
of the Holy Father warning the world that while great 
advantages can come from motion pictures, radio, and 
television, these media have potential for “very great 
dangers.” The Pope calls on Bishops to establish in 
every country offices to coordinate Catholic activities 
in fields of radio and television. He warns all connected 
with motion pictures, including critics and theater 
owners, that “films are not a simple merchandise, but 
an intellectual nourishment and a school of moral and 
spiritual formation of the people.” The power of tele- 
vision to give great pleasure within the family is “of 
very great importance since it can contribute a great 
deal to religious life, intellectual development, and 
habit of those who make up the family . . .” His 
prescription for the three arts—movies, radio, and tele- 
vision—is this: 

“Let them be at the service of truth in such a way 
that the bonds between peoples may become yet 
closer; that they may have a more respectful under- 
standing of each other; that they may assist each other 
in any crisis; that, finally, there may be a real coopera- 
tive effort between the state officials and the individual 
citizens.” His Holiness continues: “. . . unless the 
mounting development of technical skill, applied to 
the diffusion of pictures, sounds, and ideas, is sub- 
jected to the sweet yoke of the law of Christ, it can be 
the source of countless evils, which appear to be all the 
more serious, because not only material forces but also 
the mind are unhappily enslaved, and man’s inventions 
are, to that extent, deprived of those advantages which, 
in the design of God’s Providence, ought to be their 
primary purpose.” 

The Supreme Pontiff urged that these media be used 
to serve truth and good, and exhorted public authori- 
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ties not to support morally decadent production. The 
motion picture, he said, must not present film programs 
which are contrary to sound morals, nor should actors 
lend their talent to films that are immoral. “But the 
heavy responsibility falls on the directors and pro- 
ducers.” They should seek competent advice wherever 
questions of religion and moral law are involved, and 
do this before the film is printed. Thus they will win 
the applause and approval of the general public. Of 
themselves these media “can be employed to achieve 
good or evil,” and the listener has the duty of choosing 
carefully. 

Catholic radio offices should inform listeners about 
programs, the Pope said, and parish priests should 
“warn their flocks that they are forbidden by divine 
law to listen to radio programs which are dangerous to 
their faith or morals.” Bishops in each country, the 
Holy Father went on to say, must judge the suitability 
of televised religious programs since television has the 
special power of bringing a sense of immediacy within 
the family circle by showing events far away at the 
very moment they are taking place. 

The Church welcomes “not only with great joy, but 
also with a Motherly care and watchfulness” the won- 
derful advances of motion pictures, radio, and televi- 
sion. May these great modern media serve the moral 
and spiritual interests of the world’s millions. 


COLLEGE TELEVISION COURSES 


FATHER CELESTIN STEINER, S.J., president of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, announces the nation’s first complete 
television college curriculum. Station WTVS, Channel 
56, televises five courses during the afternoon, and re- 
peats three of the courses at night. Day students arrive 
on campus two evenings a week for quiz and discus- 
sion periods; and night students, one night a week. 
The educational TV plan started this September, and 
February, 1958, will see the TV college of arts in its 
sophomore year if enrollments come up to expecta- 
tions. 

“Educational television,” Father Steiner explained, 
“can serve the community by bringing lectures, credit 
and non-credit, wherever they are needed by a reason- 
able number of persons. They can reach workers on 
their jobs, teachers in schools after classes are over 
for the day, mothers at home, shut-ins in their rooms.” 
The Jesuit educator reported that 150,000 Michigan 
students are continuing studies beyond high school, 
and not all of them are in colleges. He predicts the 
greatest demand for educational TV will come in ten 
years, when there will be 300,000 seekers after higher 
education. 


Sa le 











Father Steiner has the answer for the many objec- 
tions commonly made to educational TV. When he is 
asked “Does educational TV destroy the intimate 
teacher-pupil relationships?” he answers, “How inti- 
mate is a professor lecturing to 350 in a hall?” To an- 
other question, “How can students ask questions?” he 
replies, “Students will ask questions—at quiz periods 
on campus, etc.” When he is told that educational TV 
throws teachers out of work, he tells us, “Qualified 
teachers who don’t exist cannot be thrown out of jobs. 
Besides, salaries will soar.” 

Proponents of educational TV throughout the coun- 
try will watch the Detroit experiment with interest. 


MINISTERING TO THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 


EvEeRY TEACHER is eager to provide better educational 
opportunities for the mentally retarded children in 
his class. Ideally every school system should have a 
division of special education charged with the re- 
sponsibility of planning for the education of all 
mentally retarded children. Unfortunately few schools 
and few systems are able to provide such a division 
of special education. Where an adequate special class 
program is not available, the teacher must have re- 
course to material developed specifically for his use 
and guidance. The case of the retarded child is not 
hopeless, for the teacher can do much to correct the 
pupil’s defects and to supply for his deficiencies. 

Every child must be taught at his instructional level 
regardless of age or grade placement. The teacher 
will aim to make him an integral part of the class, 
respect his need for security and acceptance as a 
member of the group, and will enable him to evalu- 
ate his progress in terms of his own growth. The 
retarded child is able to compete only with himself, 
and his pride must be protected by not forcing him 
to compete with others. Though he is an individual 
problem, he must feel that he is an integral part of 
the class and must have opportunity for recognition 
on the basis of his own work. It is necessary to provide 
him with instructional materials that are functional 
and meaningful, and that offer him an opportunity to 
experience a measure of success. His chief limitation 
is in the organization and use of knowledge, and the 
teacher will aim to give him constant intelligent 
guidance in the application, use, and relation of every 
impression he received. Items of information carry 
meaning only when they are a part of a larger knowl- 
edge-whole. If the class program is organized around 
large units of work where each child contributes to 
the extent of his ability, the teacher will have little 
difficulty in meeting the needs of a child who has 
retarded development. 

The inspired teacher will set up individual aims 
and objectives, give the child at least a few minutes 
of individual instruction each day, and provide him 
appropriate books and work sheets at his own level. 
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Recitation and instruction must be individual pupil. 
teacher experiences. A record of the pupil’s progress 
will likely reveal some area wherein he is succeeding 
as planned; let him be commended for this. If ap. 
pealed to, other children will encourage the retarded 
child and help him with his work. Reports to parents 
must be in accord with the child’s capacity and ip 
terms of the aims and objectives set up for him. 

The teacher will find it better to use no elements 
of the regular class program for the instruction of the 
mentally retarded child if the regular program does 
not meet the needs of the child. No child should be 
forced to use the class textbook when he is unable 
to use it successfully, nor should he be forced to “just 
sit” because he cannot do the work of the class, It 
will embarrass him to recite before the group unless 
he is able to do so successfully. The teacher may not 
attempt to evaluate the retarded pupil’s progress in 
terms of the class progress. It is here assumed that 
his degree of retardation is so serious that he cannot 
do the work being done by the other children. To 
force him into competition with them produces nothing 
but a sense of failure. Teachers must be careful that 
they do nothing that may encourage an attitude of 
superiority in the pupils of undoubtedly superior 
achievement. Even in such matters as conduct and 
application the retarded child does not measure up 
to the normal child. 

His personality difficulties may be the precise cause 
of his retardation. We have become acutely aware 
that there is no other factor in education which con- 
cerns the schools more intimately than the causes of, 
remedies for, and prevention of behavior disorders 
and the mental disorders of children. One of the 
teacher’s most important functions is to aid the child in 
achieving stability of character. He can help the 
child a great deal through a sympathetic understand- 
ing and guidance that will enable the pupil to meet 
the stress and strain of life with a healthy, normal 
mind. Uninspiring indeed is the teacher who is 
nothing more than an instructor of mathematics, of 
history, of languages, or of any other subject matter. 

The mental hygiene movement merits the attention 
of every teacher, secular or religious. Traits that this 
movement seeks to develop in the individual can be 
given a supernatural motivation. The Ten Command- 
ments forbid envy, covetousness, and other seriously 
disintegrating mental attitudes. Christ, the greatest of 
teachers, is satisfied with nothing less than the com- 
plete dedication of all the mental powers on the part 
of those who would be His disciples. Those who teach 
in His name are committed to the principle that moral 
values are supremely important, and life dominated by 
moral concepts is conducive to mental health. It is 
assumed that the Catholic teacher will make use of 
supernatural helps. With these helps, the mental hy- 
giene movement holds almost limitless possibilities for 
doing good. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that many of the 

(Continued on page 223) 
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By JAMES E. MILORD 


Seine River Indian Reserve, Glenorchy P.O., Ontario, Canada 





Teaching, in the Wilderness 


It is a far cry from Bishop Kenny High School, Jacksonville, 
Florida, where the author taught previously to the northern 
reaches of a one-room schoolhouse on an Indian Reserve in 
northern Canada. From teaching poetry to high school 
students and answering questions asked by seniors on matters 
vocational, the author now must face the difficulties an 
Ojibway dialect, which lacks a verb, to be, poses to the 
teaching of catechism. All the while he is guided by the 
long-range view of the Oblate Fathers, who labor among 
the Indians, that his work has a hundred year goal. 


A GRADUATE SEMINAR of Ph.D.’s could hardly be more 
formidable to face. Even a group of bigoted hecklers 
would not be so unnerving as these twenty “students” 
who were scrutinizing me with their twenty pairs of 
of black eyes from behind even darker locks. 

I was undergoing the dreaded but long anticipated 
ordeal of my first days in this other-world of the Indian 
Reserve. In the months to come I would look upon it 
from a new psychology, a perspective unlike any I ever 
dreamed possible. 

I live on an Indian Reserve in Northern Canada. 
The forgotten land of forgotten people buried in a 
wilderness of trees and lakes, muskeg and rock. A 
country of torrential fall rains, blanket after blanket 
of snow, months of sub-zero weather followed by a 
soggy, drizzling spring and a summer of black flies 
and mosquitoes. 

There are no roads here but the rivers which con- 
nect the thousands of lakes. The few trails wind tortur- 
ously through swamps, over rocky inlets and dense 
brush. 

It is a wild place. Wolves cavort across the snow- 
covered lakes and howl to the cold January moon. 
Bears are apt to stumble into your blueberry picking 
and lynx, moose, and bobcats skulk around to liven 
things up. 

There are no “Outside” comforts here: no electric 
blankets or toasters. You will look hard for TV aerials 
or anything more than a dog sled or boat for transport. 
Fuel is laboriously cut for the seven month cold during 
the fly season which can drive men running for water. 


Geographical Blank 


Who would ever dream that there in the emptiness 
of Ontario maps would be human life? Or more un- 
believable who could ever guess that on that geo- 
graphical blank, that slip of land ten miles long by 


twelve miles wide, wedged between a dozen lakes, is 
a school? 
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Well, I wanted to live and teach primitives and now 
here they were and here I was—officially appointed, 
signed, sealed, and flown in by bush pilot to act as 
principal, teacher, janitor, medical dispenser, and jus- 
tice of the peace to the thirty families whose little 
wigwams and log huts peeped from the poplars 
occasionally. My supervisors, the Indian Affairs Branch, 
were over 1,000 miles away. 

The children studying me that morning were from 
six to sixteen, in every grade from kindergarten to 
grade five. Over half could not converse in English, 
a few knew none at all, and only five could speak a 
rudimentary five hundred words with me. 


Prescribed by Course of Study 


The course of study naively suggested social studies, 
grammar, art, music, handicrafts, health, English, and 
physical education—all from urbane textbooks. Add 
twenty minutes of hot milk and vitamin biscuits and 
the numerous other medication with one-half hour of 
“catechism” to the 9:00-4:00 horarium and you have 
a job designed for Pestalozzi. 

The children are from a stock with no philosophy, 
no written language, no fine arts, no initiation into 
orderly thinking, no discipline. Twenty pairs of pagan 
eyes they were, too, for none were baptized. And 
an unswervingly pagan chief and his headman ally all 
conspired against the efforts of the Opakitcikek 
(priests )—not with a sullen or bellicose hatred but 
with that silent indifference which only the Indian can 
practice with a vengeance. 


Language a Hurdle 


Their mumbled, sing-songish language, Otcipwe 
(Ojibway ) is a hurdle of no small dimension. Philolo- 
gists would shudder at the incongruities of a tongue 
composed chiefly of verbs, to the roots of which are 
added ending after ending to complete meanings. I 
discovered their eleven conjugations, their Dubitative 
mood, their radically different sets of verbs employed 
discriminantly for animate and inanimate objectives. 
This is the summit of difficulty for a Latinized, Eng- 
lish-speaking student of Indian. The Indian has ani- 
mated things like a kettle (akik), water (nipi), river 
(sibi). 


Some languages can be learned by an aural con- 











Some of the children the author teaches in the one- 
room schoolhouse at Seine River Indian Reserve. 


centration in a relatively short time. This is not true 
of Anishinabe—our dialect here. With only seventeen 
letters the words ramify into a barble of tongue-clicks 
and nasal sounds. Since the 1, r, f, x, q, h, u, v, and y 
are missing the lips seldom move. 


Without Verb, to Be 


Try to imagine what a language is without any 
abstract words. The concreteness of their expression 
brought “catechism” to a stop—almost. Words we 
accept without thought are completely foreign to 
them, viz., mankind, being, sanctifying, mortal. How 
do you render “I am who am” without a verb to be? 

Can you guess what a lesson is like, for example, 
the Mass with such tongue-twisting equivalents as: 
pakitcikewatopowinikinon (altar linens), Manito- 
akandjjkaninakanens (ciborium)? Or try the Trinity— 
Kitcitwa-Manito Nisso Pejikowin. Indulgence ( paki- 
tendamakowisiwim) or sacraments (Kitcitwawiikowi- 
siwinan ) are lots of fun. This is their Sign of the Cross: 

Weosimind kaiewekossimind kaie  Kitcitwa- 

Manito o winsinowing. Apedac ing. 

In the process of acculturation or assimilation which 
the present jargon of sociology calls the Indian struggle 


This is our school, the author says. He snapped 
the picture in April of this year. 








over his vanishing ethos, the white man _ theorizes 
from one end of the scale of solutions to the other, 
from immediate dissolution of Reserves and integration 
to “let-them-alone-they ll-work-their-own-destiny.” 


Long-Range View of Oblates 

The Oblate Fathers who labor among them are con- 

tent with the long-range, persistent, but easy-going 
view which is most realistic. They placidly admit it is 
a hundred year goal and go about their patient busi- 
ness content with the job of wearing down resistance, 
When I am with these good Fathers I cannot but think 
of their likeness to Vincent de Paul, Francis Xavier or 
even Lincoln or Warden Osborne and others like them 
who really had a passionate love for the undesirables, 
the untouchables of their time. 

My main obstacle was hostility; and I will have to 
admit of times a step forward means going two back- 
ward. These people are despised, distrusted, patron- 
ized, and tolerated as rebellious animals who love 
wine too much and abhor any exertion. They are rovers 
by nature and the confines of a Reserve system seem to 
narrow them and it is true that agriculture besides 
being next to impossible here is not their cup of tea. 
The diets and wigwams which sustained their an- 
cestors now flutter inadequately against the winds 
of the white man’s gift of tuberculosis which destroyed 
so many bands in the past three decades that the 
Indian was expected to vanish. But he did not vanish. 
He is still with us, a sore spot, a glaring indictment of 
what writers excuse as “a cultural conflict.” It is more 
than that. 


Desire of All Men 


It is encouraging, nevertheless, to see them gradu- 
ally, intermittently emerge from their inadequacy and 
shyness and acknowledge the desire which all men 
have to believe in something good and to express what 
Father Keller calls “togetherness.” Take a woman, the 
mother of ten children who asked for Baptism last 
summer out of a clear August sky. The mass baptism 
in our 20x30 “school” was attended by many pagans 
who, though still contemptuous about religion, are now 
somewhat vague about the whole thing. Their old 
belief about a happy hunting ground for the Indian 
and another heaven for the white man is beginning 
to crumble. Why? The happy-unhappy enigma of the 
half-breed or Metis helps to break the old idol. For 
what is the destiny now of a half-breed? Will one-half 
go to the miniwanikokijikok and the other half to 
Paradise? When confronted with this the moder It- 
dian falls into a troubled silence. 


Prodigious Patience 
Two things are clear in teaching Indian children: 
there can be no hurry. They have a prodigious p& 
tience in the face of miseries and know they cannot 
change what Manito has wrought. They know they 
cannot move the course of, rivers, they cannot cut 
(Continued on page 223) 
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By SISTER ROSA MYSTICA, I.H.M. 


Dept. of English, Bishop Conaty Memorial H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 





The “Pocketbook” 


Here is how an entire school offered its students a stimulus 
to increased reading. Each selected title was purchased in 
quantity so that each pupil had a copy to read in the assigned 
period. Books are rotated class to class within the several 
levels. The author cites a benefit from group reading—all read- 
ing the same work—for the individual student is enabled to 
see more clearly by means of oral discussion, the flaws and 
fallacies of various reading selections. 


THE DESIRE TO COMMUNICATE ONE'S IDEAS is Common 
to all men. The media whereby these ideas are con- 
veyed and shared are four: reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. Of these basic means, perhaps reading 
is the most neglected today; this negligence is explain- 
able by the fact that the power of reading seems to be 
little appreciated. This art is a personal experience, 
that is, it is enjoyed only by the reader himself; 
hence, its power is largely dependent upon the atti- 
tudes, habits, and interests of the individual. 

Realizing, then, the importance of proper guidance 
in reading, our faculty organized the “Pocketbook” 
Reading Program. The program operates on the basis 
of three of the fundamental needs of the student; the 
satisfying of his natural inquisitiveness, the maturing 
of his thinking, and the broadening and deepening of 
his interests. The mastering of the art of reading, 
which leads to the acquiring of the reading habit, 
will satisfy, to a great extent, the student's natural 
inquisitiveness. Again, it is in reading, at first directed 
reading, that he begins to think and to judge critically. 
Group reading—all students reading the same selection 
~enables the individual student to see more clearly 
by means of oral discussion, the flaws and fallacies in 
various reading selections. 


Third Need Met 


The third need is met with the variety found in 
the selections, types, and authors. The books of ad- 
venture, making a direct appeal to the imagination, 
could develop and help control this faculty in the 
student. Serving as an antidote for the shoddy realism 
of today is the story of romance, while the proven 
power of the classic makes this type of reading most 
necessary in the reading program. The inclusion of 
books of science, those written for the interested 
layman, brings a stabilizing quality to such a range 
of reading interests. But perhaps the most valuable of 
all types of reading is the religious book, for it is only 
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Reading Program 


in his growing knowledge and love that the student 
fills more and more that deepest of all yearnings. 
Proper guidance in selecting appropriate spiritual 
reading books, therefore, is a responsibility of tre- 
mendous importance to the teacher. 


How the Program Operates 


The actual plan in which the reading program 
operates is very practical. Since the student pays 
only eighty cents for his grammar book, and borrows 
his literature anthology from the school, the charge of 
one dollar for the use of these “pocketbooks” is not 
considered too much to ask. With this fee, the faculty 
purchases the complete sets of books to be read, 
along with many single copies for the fast and in- 
terested readers. This fee also enables the teachers to 
buy record players, classical records, and “movies.” 
All of these are used in the reading program. 


Selection of Titles 


The selection of books appropriate for each grade 
level, necessitating the consideration of differences in 
reading interests, abilities, and requirements, is done 
by the members of the faculty. Past comments and 
preferences of the students are utilized; these enable 
the teachers to select balanced and worthwhile read- 
ing types for the enjoyment and growth of the 
students. The only disadvantage encountered in this 
book selection by the faculty is the fact that all books 
that would contribute greatly to such a reading pro- 
gram are not found in paper-bound editions. The 
selections that comprise the four grade lists are as 
follows: 


SENIOR YEAR Junior YEAR 


1. The Amazing Adventure 1. Song at the Scaffold 
of Fr. Brown 2. The Scarlet Letter 

2. Seven Storey Mountain 3. Jane Eyre 

3. Mr. Blue 4. Pride and Prejudice 

4. Rebecca 5. Damien the Leper 

5. Giant 6. The Red Badge of 

6. Wuthering Heights Courage 

7. The Return of the 7. Cyrano de Bergerac 
Native 8. Shane 

8. The Loved One 9. Brother Peter’s Return 

9. Wind, Sand and Stars 10. Giant 

10. The Ballad of the White 11. Father Malachy’s 
Horse Miracle 

11. Storm of Glory 12. The Perfect Joy of St. 

12. Alice in Wonderland Francis 

13. Brother Peter’s Return 13. Bernadette and Lourdes 


14. The Wife Desired 

15. Our Lady of Fatima 
16. A Watch in the Night 
17. The Road to Damascus 
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SopHOMORE YEAR FRESHMAN YEAR 


1. Oliver Twist 1. The Foundling 

2. The Little World of Don 2. Sue Barton, Student 
Camillo Nurse 

3. Peggy Covers the News 3. Lost Horizon 

4. And Then There Were 4. The Hound of the 
None Baskervilles 

5. The Murder of Roger 5. Our Lady of Fatima 
Ackroyd 6. In Garments All Red 

6. Magnificent Obsession 7. Cheaper by the Dozen 

7. Silas Marner 8. Star-Spangled Summer 

8. The Bridge of San Luis 9. Miracle on 34th Street 
Rey 10. And Then There Were 

9. The Mountains Moved None 

10. The Least of the 11. Don Camillo and His 
Brethren Flock 


11. Damien the Leper 


We also have sets of forty each of the New 
Testament, The Imitation of Christ, and You Can 
Change the World. These sets may be used by any 
of the teachers with whatever classes they choose. 
The week between the distribution of books could 
easily serve as the opportunity for a teacher to intro- 
duce at least one of these books. 


Rotation of Books 


The sets of class books rotate among the sections 
of those various grade levels. On the day of distribu- 
tion the teacher provides an introduction to the new 
book, the length and type of which depend on the 
particular book being introduced. The remainder of 
this forty-minute period is given to the students for 
silent reading. All together, the students are given 
two full weeks for the reading of each book. In the 
beginning, doing something as simple as figuring out 
with the students the number of pages that should be 
read each day in order to complete the book on time 
is of tremendous help to the students. A week’s inter- 
mission is allowed between the collection of one set 
and the distribution of the next set. This “free” week 





The card catalog in the library at Central Catholic 
High School, Great Falls, Montana, a ready source 
of reference material for research-paper 

writers. From left: Earl Anderson, David Eve, 

and Neil Taylor. 








affords the teacher the opportunity to give heavier 
assignments in grammar, literature, and other phases 
of English. It may also be used as a third week for the 
reading of the more difficult books. 

Some of the difficulties found in the administration 
of the program concern the actual handling of the 
books. Facility in distributing, collecting, replacing, 
and preserving the paper-bound books is enjoyed 
only if the individual teacher is organized. The books 
are covered, backed by two pieces of cardboard, and 
held on by means of paper covers. Both of these 
materials were donated when several businessmen 
heard of the program at our school. Such care of the 
books enables us to use the sets seven to ten times, 
depending upon the number of sections in each grade. 
Besides the problem in the handling of the books, the 
suggestive covers found on some of the books pre- 
sented another problem. These were in the minority 
and, although not happily received, they provided an 
excellent point of discussion on the dangers of mod- 
ern advertising. Lastly, the problem that faced us 
before the actual incorporation of the program was 
whether such a contact would lead to dangerous 
reading. The universal adoption of the paper-bound 
book could, for some students, begin an indiscreet 
reading of such books outside of school. Thus far we 
have found comparatively few instances in which 
students have purchased books on their own. In 
several of these cases the students actually went to 
their English teachers in order to obtain their appro- 
bation of the books. 


Achieving Unity in Teaching 

Using this reading program as the integrating force 
in one’s teaching program effects a conscious unity 
throughout the whole course in English. The other 
arts of communication are stimulated and made more 
meaningful because of this central focus. Given a 
subject, a character, or a problem with which every 
student has become familiar through his reading, the 
enthusiasm found in oral discussions is remarkable. 
How much more effective is the teaching of proper 
oral expression when the student is not at a loss for 
words. The concentration can then be on the tech 
niques of expression. 


Mechanics of Writing 


The mechanics of writing, on the other hand, are 
taught functionally. They find their place in the 
student’s written expressions based on the classroom 
reading of a particular book. Again, the student 
already has the subject matter; he just needs the 
guidance which will enable him to develop his sub 
ject clearly and effectively. 

One of the most neglected and yet most important 
aspects in the teaching of English is vocabulary build 
ing. Students have remarked that it was only when 
words were selected from the reading matter that they 
began to be interested and,, consequently, to leam 
new words. Selecting four or five new words 
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day from the book, spending a few minutes in dis- 
cussion, a discussion which includes the valuable 
affixes and roots, is of great value. In order to facilitate 
the student’s use of the dictionary, the faculty ordered 
“pocketbook” dictionaries for the students who wanted 
them. The purchase of these books was purely volun- 
tary. It was encouraging to find that many students 
wanted and actually used the dictionary. One class 
of thirty-five girls ordered thirty-one dictionaries. 
These books are still being brought to class and used 
whenever the need arises. 


Varied Teaching Methods 


Perhaps a few comments on some of the teaching 
methods employed by various teachers will be of 
value. The books can be introduced to the students in 
a variety of ways. If a book is a popular fiction type, 
an incomplete summarization of the plot, a few vivid 
characterizations, and the oral reading of some sig- 
nificant passages are all the student needs to begin 
his reading enthusiastically. Other books, however, 
require a more detailed introduction. For example, a 
discussion of Trappist life should precede the reading 
of Seven Storey Mountain, while an analysis of char- 
acter contrast and theme building renders the reading 
of Song at the Scaffold more profitable. Examples of 
satire and its characteristics serve to introduce The 
Loved One admirably; the study of the characteristics 
of poetry, with special emphasis on the ballad, will 
deepen the student's appreciation of Chesterton’s 
magnificent The Ballad of the White Horse. 

The two-week reading period, during which other 
units are taught and assignments made, is followed by 
a short but challenging test. This test the teacher 
compiles, trying to vary its structure so as to meet the 
needs of the many types of students. The different 
types of objective tests can be utilized each con- 
centrating on a particular aspect of the novel, e.g., the 
characters, the plot, the theme, or the background. 
Thought questions are invaluable in determining the 
particular student’s interpretation and understanding 
of specific moral problems dealt with. An interesting 
test is the one that asks the student to write a 
subsequent chapter, one that they think would logi- 
cally follow the last one in the book. 


Enriching Experiences; Music from Records 


Several of the books on our program have been 
analyzed professionally and have accompanying them 
excellent manuals of instruction. The Catholic Authors, 
organized by the Brothers of Mary, have selected 
some very fine books for classroom presentation. 
Seven Storey Mountain, The Song at the Scaffold, and 
The Ballad of the White Horse are all equipped with 
manuals of detailed instruction. The superb auto- 
biography by Thomas Merton provides opportunities 
for the teacher to integrate much that is cultural and 
teligious. Books on Trappist life, photographs, re- 
cordings of Gregorian chant, a motion picture, short 
but authentic, of the life of these contemplatives all 
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serve to enrich and deepen the student's own personal 
worth and experience. 

Besides employing music that is directly related to 
a particular book, as, for example, Gregorian chant 
with the above autobiography, the indirect introduc- 
tion of music can also be of value. While students are 
reading silently, perhaps once or twice during the 
two-week period, classical records are played. These 
are played after a brief introduction including some 
comments on the composer, his life, and the music 
background. The student response to this innovation 
is encouraging. Students, not many in number, but 
sincere, come before school and after to listen again 
to a selection that had been played during class. 


A Related Project 


One related project carried out by the faculty last 
Christmastide was the playing of the one-act opera 
in English entitled Amahl and the Night Visitors by 
Menotti. Librettos were given to the students which 
enabled them to follow more fully the development of 
the story. The beauty, simplicity, and inspiration of 
this opera were a revelation to many of the students. 
Interested parents were quoted in the classes, enthusi- 
astic students purchased the album, and many were 
quoting from the opera in their campus conversations. 
An additional value was seen by the better students. 
These were able to recognize the singular beauty of 
the lines, a recognition which led to interesting dis- 
cussions on the literary value of the opera. 

Although the actual program went into effect just 
two years ago, undergoing a revision in method of ap- 
proach and selection of books during the summer, the 
results determined thus far have satisfied both teacher 
and student. Among the results appreciated by the 
teacher is the sustained enthusiasm manifested by the 
students up to the present day. Such a condition can 
be effectively utilized in teaching the all-important 
basic skills. Another result observed by the teacher is 
the student’s growing appreciation of the skill of as- 
sociating ideas and allusions. An interesting example 
of this is found with the much-quoted satire Alice in 
Wonderland (a book given to the better senior stu- 
dents). Clippings from the daily papers and the Tid- 
ings (our diocesan paper) were brought to class in 
which several clever allusions had been made in poli- 
tical articles. The full implication of these allusions 


could never have been realized except by readers of 
Alice. 


Determined Student Reactions 


In order to determine more clearly the reactions of 
the students, a questionnaire was administered to the 
entire student body in June. This was given, then, after 
the students had enjoyed the program five months. 
The same questionnaire was administered subse- 
quently to one section of each of the four grades. This 
meant that three of the classes were really basing their 
conclusions and opinions on a year’s experience with 
the program while the freshmen were still compara- 
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tively new in their initiation. The questionnaire form 
appears as TABLE I, below. 


TABLE I. EVALUATION OF THE “POCKETBOOK” READING PROGRAM 
. Do you like to read? 2S 9 

2. At the beginning of this year how nae independe nt read- 
ing did you do? 
a. No reading except what was assigned 
b. Fewer than two books a month 
c. One book a week 
d. As much as possible 

3. Since the establishment of this reading program, has there 
been an increase in your indepe ndent reading? 


3 wi hich type of book do you prefer ~ read? 
Romantic novel . Poetry 
. Mystery . Drama 
c. Adventure . History 
d. Biography  ielieie 
e. Science 
. Below you will list the books which were read this year. In 
the columns marked Subject Matter and Presentation, you 
will evaluate each book. In marking under Subject Matter, 
use the following symbols: A—dull; B—mediocre; C— 
interesting. In the column under Presentation, use the 
following symbols: X—difficult to understand; Y—vaguely 
oon Z—Interestingly presented. (Here the books are 
isted. ) 
. List in order the three “pocketbooks” read this year which 
you enjoyed the most. 
. Name the two “pocketbooks” which you feel profited you 
most. 
. List any books from the present list which you feel should 
be dispensed with. 
9. List three or four books which you would like to see added 
to the books for your reading. 
. Which advantages do you feel have accompanied this 
reading program? Please check. 
é Renewed interest in reading 
Increase in vocabulary 
Introduction to different types of reading 
material 
Development of a more critical approach to 
reading material 
Arousal of interest in new fields 
Development of cultural background 
Other advantages (please mention ) 
: W hat criticisms would you make concerning the reading 
program as it now stands, Please check. 
a. Length of time to read the book too brief 


These young librarians are very interested 

in their work. Irene seems very happy about the book 
she is reading. She believes “You can't tell 

a book by its cover.” The scene is in 

St. Mary’s Academy, Philadelphia, Penna. 


b. Length of time to read the book too long 
c. Insufficient discussion 
d. Unsuitability of reading material -——-— 
2. What suggestions would you make in order that the 
reading program would be of more profit to you as an 
individual? 
3. Would you like to see this reading program cultivated and 
continued? Y N 


--_——_—. 


In reference to question 1, “Do you like to read?” 
the majority of girls in all four classes stated that they 
like to read. The answers to question 3, “Has there 
been an increase in your independent reading?” were 
interesting in that the freshmen almost unanimously 
said that they now do more independent reading. The 
sophomores and juniors indicated an increase in read- 
ing whereas the seniors stated that their independent 
reading did not increase. The freshmen group that 
was quizzed is a very ordinary class scholastically, the 
other two groups are very poor and very good respec- 
tively, while the senior group is one of the best scholas- 
tically. The reasons for the differences in the answers 
are apparent then. The type of book desired is the 
Romantic novel; all four grades agreed on the popu- 
larity of the adventure and the mystery books. The 
ninth grade felt that the greatest advantage for them 
was a renewed interest in reading. An introduction to 
different types of reading material was the chief 
advantage for the other three groups. All of the fresh- 
men would like to have the program continued; at 
least four-fifths of the other three groups would also 
like to see it continue. 


Students Substantiate Appreciation 


A few of the students’ comments are included which 
substantiate the fact that the program is appreciated. 
One junior stated on her questionnaire: “Before read- 
ing Damien the Leper and The Song of Bernadette I 
was just an ‘average’ Catholic. I went to Mass every 
Sunday and, like most people, was usually distracted 
by something else. Since reading these two wonderful 
books I can truly say I have taken a deeper interest in 
my religion and as a result I believe I can say very 
honestly I am a much better and a more devoted 
Catholic.” A senior asks for help in “How to read be- 
neath the surface of a book to get its deeper meaning. 
I seem to grasp only the superficial meaning and not 
anything deep.” Another senior simply adds: “Reading 
has helped me to think.” 


Articulate in Expressing Opinions 


Not only are these intellectually receptive students 
articulate in expressing their opinions regarding the 
program, but so also are the poor students who are 
aided by the insights and encouragement of their col 
legues. Both types of students respond in discussions 
concerning the flaws, both moral and literary, in some 
of the books. Some of the points of classroom discus- 
sion are the following: the seeming condonement of 
murder in Rebecca, the acceptance of divorce in The 
Miracle on 34th Street, the materialistic philosophy im 
Lost Horizon, the insidiousness of pride in The Song at 

(Continued on page 215) 
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By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 


St. Thomas Seminary, 1300 S. Steel Street, Denver 10, Colorado 


The Story of the New Testament 


The Gospel 
of St. Luke 


The charm of the simplicity of this series matches the depths 
from which they derive. In resuming his series, interrupted a 
few years, the author will take us through St. Luke's Gospel, 
first, and then into several epistles. That he in no way intends 
his essays to substitute for an actual reading of the New Testa- 
ment is evident from his frequent indication of chapters and 
verses to be read after appropriate paragraphs. 


Father Guyot is professor of Sacred Scripture and fundamental 
dogma at St. Thomas Seminary. After completing his training 
at St. Mary's Seminary, Perryville, Mo., he took his licentiate 
in sacred theology at The Angelicum, Rome, followed by 
Studies at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome. His member- 
ships include the Catholic Biblical Association and the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. He is a member of the executive board 
of the NCEA. He is the author of Scriptural References to the 
Baltimore Catechism, In the Footsteps of Christ, and From the 
Pulpit of the Cross. 


A GLANCE AT THE PERSONNEL of the Church around 
60 A.D. will show that more and more members of 
Gentile origin were accepting Christianity; in fact by 
this time the majority of the members were of non- 
Jewish nationalities. It should be remembered that 
the preaching of Christianity was directed to the 
Jews, Christ’s own race, before it reached out to the 
other nations. Even the great St. Paul, apostle of the 
Gentiles though he was, preached first to his own 
people, then he would turn to those to whom he had 
been sent, the Gentiles. In view of this turn of events, 
which was a fulfillment of our Lord’s command to 
preach to all nations, the apostles and their disciples 
adapted their preaching to the mentality and to the 
attitudes of the various nations to which they had been 
sent. 

The same adaptation is to be found in the writings 
of the apostles and their disciples. When St. Matthew 
wrote his gospel the Church was mainly Jewish; hence 
he wrote from the viewpoint of the Jews, he wrote in 
their own language, and he presented Christ as the 
Messias. When St. Peter began to preach in Rome, he 
adapted himself to the Romans; and when Mark was 
asked to write down the preaching of the Prince of the 
Apostles, he did so in accord with the spirit of Peter’s 
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preaching. While the gospels of Matthew and of Mark 
follow the same general plan, and while both give us 
a picture of our Lord, they present this plan and this 
picture in different ways. 


St. Luke Had Grecian Background 


As we turn our attention to the third gospel, that of 
St. Luke, we find this same adaptation. In order to 
appreciate this gospel let us look at the author as well 
as at the Church as it was in the period that he wrote, 
around 60 to 63 A.D. St. Luke was not an apostle, he 
was not a Jew; in fact he is the only non-Jewish writer 
in the New Testament. He had a Grecian background, 
although it is not certain whether he was Greek by 
birth or by education; he has such an insight into life 
at Antioch of Syria that many believe he had his origin 
there. Whether Greek or Syrian he was a Gentile, and 
this much we know: he was a physician and he knew 
Greek very well. The time of his conversion is not 
known, but we find him in the company of St. Paul 
around 51 (Acts 16, 10). From the so-called “we- 
sections” in the Acts we are able to follow St. Luke 
as he becomes a companion of the great apostle, first 
for a short period during the second missionary jour- 
ney, and then again during the third missionary 
journey. Luke goes with St. Paul to Jerusalem, and it 
would seem that he remained near him while the latter 
was in prison first in Jerusalem and then in Caesarea; 
certainly St. Luke was one of St. Paul's companions 
during the journey to Rome as well as in Rome itself 
(60 to 63 A.D.). In two of the epistles written by St. 
Paul during this captivity in Rome, St. Luke is men- 
tioned: in Colossians 4, 14, St. Paul calls him “our most 
dear physician,” and in Philemon, v. 24, St. Luke is 
referred to as a fellow-worker. Once more is St. Luke 
mentioned by the great apostle; the time is 66 or 67, 
and the place is Rome. St. Paul is once more in prison, 
and in his second epistle to Timothy (4, 11) he says 
that “Luke only is with me.” After the death of St. 
Paul, St. Luke continued his labors in the Church, but 
where is not easy to say. The best evidence is that he 
preached the gospel in Achaia and died there after 
many years of fruitful labor. In the liturgy of the 
Church his feast is October 18. 


Left Two Writings 


St. Luke has left us two inspired books: the gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles. It is certain that he 





finished his second year in imprisonment in Rome. The 
date usually given for this fact is 63 A.D. The gospel 
was written before the Acts; and so it cannot be dated 
later than 63 A.D. But how much before the Acts and 
where it was written, are debated questions. Since it 
is the third gospel it must be placed after the Mark in 
time of composition. Some authorities say that Luke 
wrote his gospel in Rome between 61 and 63; others 
would place its composition in Achaia, others in 
Macedonia, and still others in Caesarea. 


Writes with "the Common Touch" 


The third gospel is written in Greek, in the kind of 
Greek that was commonly written and spoken around 
60 to 63 A.D. The term used for this Greek is “koine,” 
and means common. St. Luke knew classical Greek 
and in his prologue he demonstrates this knowledge; 
but for the most part in the gospel he writes a kind of 
Greek that indicates what we might call “the common 
touch.” Moreover we find in the original language of 
the gospel traits that are called Semitic. The first 
preachers of Christ were Semites, that is, Jews who 
traced their origin to Sem and who spoke Aramaic, a 
Semitic language. Their thoughts and ideas were in a 
Semitic mold, and this mold manifested itself when 
they spoke and wrote Greek. St. Luke adapted himself 
to this Greek, even though he himself was not a Jew. 
An example of this is found in the story of the an- 
nunciation of the birth of John the Baptist; anyone 
reading will note how many “ands” there are, and how 
the sentences are coordinated instead of subordinated. 
These traits are due to the Semitic background of the 
gospel message. 

St. Luke made thorough preparations for the writing 
of his gospel. He tells us in his prologue that he fol- 
lowed up “all things carefully from the very first.” He 
indicates that he studied carefully the writings that had 
been made up to the time of his own preparations, and 
that he also listened to “eyewitnesses and ministers of 
the word.” He had in mind “an orderly account” as he 
terms it in his prologue. His purpose in writing is also 
expressed in the prologue, “that thou (Theophilus) 
mayest understand the certainty of the words in which 
thou hast been instructed.” He is writing for one (and 
those who are like Theophilus) who is already a 
Christian; Luke wants his readers to understand all the 
better through his book the “certainty,” that is, the 
truth of the good news. They already believe, so rea- 
sons St. Luke, then let them read his book to verify 
what they believe. For he intends to present the his- 
torical facts of Christ’s life; this historicity is the 
foundation of the truth of St. Luke’s writing. 


Who Was Theophilus? 


Theophilus was mentioned above. St. Luke says that 
he is writing “for thee, most excellent Theophilus.” 
Who is this Theophilus? Outside of his name, here, and 
in the first words of the Acts, we know nothing about 
him. St. Luke is dedicating his books as well as writing 
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them for him. Is Theophilus a real person or is he 
merely a fictitious name to represent the Christian 
readers for whom Luke writes? Conjectures are made, 
but there is no certainty. This much is true: in writin 
and dedicating his book, his gospel, to Theophilus, St, 
Luke is indicating his educational background, and 
perhaps even his profession as a physician. St. Luke ig 
writing for more than one man; he is writing for al] 
Christians, and in particular for the Church as it was in 
his time. While the evangelist is not excluding Jewish 
Christians, he is writing with an eye towards those of 
Gentile background and origin, for they now formed 
the majority in the Church. It is not unexpected; Luke 
is the companion of St. Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles! 
St. Luke begins his gospel with a prologue, in which 
he points out his research in preparation for his work; 
then he indicates that he intends to write carefully and 
an orderly account. He dedicates his work to The- 
ophilus and states his purpose. This prologue is written 
in classical Greek, and the long sentence is at variance 
with style of the succeeding pages. (Read Luke 1, 1-4) 


Story of the Good News 


St. Luke now begins the story of the good news; he 
is concerned with this story “from the very first,” as he 
writes in the prologue. This good news is the coming 
of the Savior of all men, Jesus Christ. The Savior was 
to have a herald, one who would announce him; St. 
Luke, true to his intention of “beginning at the begin- 
ning,” tells the story of the annunciation of the con- 
ception and the mission of the herald, John the Baptist. 
The second “beginning” was the annunciation of the 
conception and the mission of the Savior Himself. At 
once the Savior begins His work, for through Mary He 
visited Elizabeth and the child in her womb. Here St. 
Luke begins to manifest his appreciation for beautiful 
prayers as he records our Blessed Mother's song of 
joy, “My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices 
in God my Savior.” Salvation comes nearer as John is 
born. Then appears the Savior Himself, first at Bethle- 
hem, then in Jerusalem; in the latter city on two occa- 
sions St. Luke tells of the Savior’s appearance, at the 
time of the Presentation and when the Savior is twelve 
years of age. The events of our Lord’s infancy and 
youth as recorded by St. Luke have become household 
stories wherever Christ has been preached. So beauti- 
ful are they and so intimate that it is not at all beyond 
belief to think that Mary herself is the source of what 
Luke records. Does not the evangelist twice indicate 
that our Blessed Mother kept all these things in her 
heart, pondering over them? (Read Luke 1,5—2, 52.) 


Adds and Omits with Purpose 


When St. Luke begins the story of the public mani- 
festation of the Savior, he introduces the reader to 
familiar events, for he follows the outline of his prede- 
cessors, St. Matthew and St. Mark: the preaching 
of John, the baptism of our Lord by the precursor, 
the temptation, the preaching in Galilee. St. Luke how- 
ever is not a slavish follower; his viewpoint of the 
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Savior of the world causes him to add and even to 
omit what he feels is needed for his purpose. So when 
he describes the beginning of John’s preaching, he 
writes, “now in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar, when Pontius Pilate was procurator 
of Judea. . . .” In dating John’s appearance St. Luke 
is telling all who would read that this event has world- 
wide significance, for it precedes the coming of the 
world-Savior! St. Luke is not content to show that 
Jesus is the Son of God, he adds a genealogy to show 
that Jesus was human, even though his origins were 
hidden in God. When St. Luke turns to the preaching 
of the Savior he records many phrases with which a 
reader of St. Matthew is familiar, for they are found in 
the famous sermon on the Mount; yet St. Luke does 
not gather these phrases together as does St. Matthew, 
nor does he write down what the Savior said with re- 
gard to the Mosaic Law. Rather St. Luke chooses what 
he wants and omits what he wishes, in order all the 
better to fulfill his purpose. (Read Luke 3,1—9, 50.) 


Some of the Most Beautiful Parables 


Once St. Luke had completed his story of the Savior’s 
preaching in Galilee, he deviates from St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, and follows his own sources. He begins this 
section of his gospel by writing: “Now it came to pass, 
when the days had come for him to be taken up, that he 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” Most of the 
events recorded in this section are found only in St. 
Luke; here he records many of our Lord’s parables 
Phee.as well as a number of preachings. Some of the 
most beautiful parables our Lord spoke are handed 
down to us by St. Luke in this section: the Good 
Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, to mention the most 
famous and best known. There are events that St. Luke 
records because they showed the Savior in all His 
kindness and in all His gentleness, as well as the 
Savior of the world. Such is the story of Martha and 
Mary, the whimsical scene of Zacchaeus. In this part 
of St. Luke’s gospel the Savior is ever moving in the 
direction of Jerusalem, and as he goes St. Luke pre- 
sents Him teaching the good tidings of salvation. 
(Read Luke 9:51—19, 28.) 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke present the Passion of 
our Lord along the same general lines; they are joined 
by John whose gospel does not follow the same plan 
as that of the three. In particular, however, all four of 
the evangelists have their own parts, adding some- 
thing here, omitting something there. The general out- 
line is as follows: the events leading up to the Last 
Supper, the Last Supper, the Agony in the Garden, 
the arrest and the trial before the Sanhedrin, the trial 
before Pilate, the condemnation, the way of the cross, 
and the crucifixion. A close look at St. Luke’s account 
reveals that he has included certain details because of 
his viewpoint of our Lord: the Savior of the world. He 
alone (outside of St. Paul) records the words of our 
Lord as He instituted the Holy Eucharist: “Do this in 
remembrance of me.” St. Luke the physician could not 
overlook the bloody sweat. He tells us of our Lord be- 
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ing brought before Herod; on the way to Calvary it 
is St. Luke who notes the crowd of women who were 
weeping for our Lord. It is St. Luke again who tells 
the story of the good thief as he is called; it is this 
evangelist who gives us the beautiful words of forgive- 
ness from the lips of the Savior. 


A Link with the Acts 


The story of the Resurrection is found in all four 
gospels; in St. Luke we have recorded the very reveal- 
ing story of our Lord’s appearance to the two disciples 
going to Emmaus. In a few short phrases Luke tells 
the appearance on the night of the Resurrection, then 
he adds the instructions of our Lord that probably 
took place shortly before the Ascension. Luke closes 
his gospel with a brief account of this last event in the 
earthly life of our Lord, an account by the way which 
links the gospel with St. Luke’s Acts. (Read Luke 
19,29—24,53.) 

It is impossible to read St. Luke’s gospel without 
realizing that he has fulfilled his desire to write an 
orderly account, and that he has presented a picture 
of Jesus Christ as the Savior of the world. As Christians 
we feel very much at home and at ease as we read the 
third gospel, for we find there the Savior whom we 
know and love. True, it is the same Savior we find in St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, but we do not find in those 
two gospels the viewpoint that is so much a part of our 
faith, the viewpoint of the Savior of all men. St. 
Matthew was concerned with the Messias, St. Mark 
was putting down the preaching of St. Peter to the 
Romans, who were interested in the Christ, the Son of 
Man, the worker of miracles. St. Luke seems to belong 
more to our world, to the Christian world as we know 
it. It is not surprising then that this gospel has always 
been popular, even though St. Matthew’s gospel found 
its way into the liturgy of the Church to a greater 
degree than did that of the physician. 

(To be continued ) 


Judy Bingell of St. John School, Seattle, Wash., 
chosen Catholic Miss of the Month, is 
performing one of her-many acts of kindness. 
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By SISTER MARIE GERALD, I.H.M., M.Ed. 


Holy Redeemer Convent, 5678 Eldred St., Detroit 9, Michigan 


A Functioning Guidance Program 


Here is a workable guidance program in which everyone on 
the faculty participates. Sparked by Sister Marie Edward, 
1.H.M., then principal of St. Mary High School, Akron, Ohio, 
the school began making this program function seven years 
ago. Since that time a new principal and an entirely new 
staff have gradually replaced all the former faculty members; 
yet, because of the stability of the techniques that were 
introduced, the program is still functioning and, what is 
better, is still going forward. The present principal is Sister 
M. Gerard, |.H.M. 


The author, teacher of English at her present school, is no 
stranger to the guidance field. Having taught in parochial 
schools of Michigan and Ohio for twenty-five years, she be- 
came especially interested in guidance some ten years ago. 
She has been experimenting with and adapting various guid- 
ance techniques to the classroom situations that she has been 
in. Sister is a graduate of Marygrove College, an English 
major, and she earned her M.Ed. degree at Wayne State 
University. 


PARAMOUNT IN THE HEART of every true teacher is the 
desire for helpful teacher-pupil relationships. Through- 
out the history of education this personal factor has in- 
fluenced and enriched innumerable lives. However, in 
these days of large classes and standardization of meth- 
ods the need for a more organized and far reaching 
guidance program is admittedly necessary. The fre- 
quent breakdown of home ties and the complexity of 
everyday existence intensifies the need for teacher 
counselors and for the use of various over-all tech- 
niques as a means of far-flung and efficient help to both 
the normal and especially to the maladjusted pupil. As 
Doctor George Johnson put it: 


In these days of standardization, when the fash- 
ion is to judge things from the angle of quantity, 
it is useful to emphasize the truism that education 
is essentially a human process. Its value lies, not 
primarily in what it trains the learner to accom- 
plish, but in what it inspires him to be. The ques- 
tion it must answer is not, “How much?” but “How 
good?” 

It is dealing, not with inert material to be 
molded and fashioned, compacted and joined ac- 
cording to a mathematical formula, but with liv- 
ing beings free and intelligent, always a bit in- 
calculable, that refuse to be subjugated to the laws 
that were intended for matter. Administrative or- 
ganization that functions with the sureness of a 
machine, courses of study that leave naught to 
chance, textbooks made to teach themselves—these 
must inevitably fail of their purpose unless they 
remain forever subordinated to that which is the 
fundamental in all true education, the relation of 
pupil to teacher.' 


A need for organized guidance which would bring 


Rev. Felex M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., The Catholic Teachers’ 
Companion (Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 1924), Introduction. 
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about better pupil-teacher relationship began to be 
felt at St. M. High School as our enrollment reached 
the five-hundred mark. During a summer school course 
in principles and methods of guidance for teachers, our 
principal began to see in the many tools and procedures 
constructed by specialists in the guidance field excel. 
lent aids which could be adapted to our system of 
education. 


Faculty Meetings a Melting Pot 


Our faculty meetings became melting pots of ideas, 
plans, projects, and enthusiastic mutual encourage. 
ment. After two years of experiment and adaptation we 
feel assured that we have found a much needed aid to 
education in the field of guidance. The program de- 
vised by teachers for teachers has been kept simple in 
the tools used to involve teachers in growing in knowl. 
edge and understanding of their teen-age boys and 
girls; in the devices employed in developing whole- 
some rapport with pupils; and lastly in the incorporat- 
ing into the program the helpful services our priests 
and lay faculty members have to offer our youth. The 
program is within the financial, educational, and ex- 
periential range of any high school. Containing within 
itself seeds of growth, it is a foundation to which a 
number of services can gradually be added. While we 
look to the day when clinical guidance services can be 
offered, we are utilizing here and now to their full the 
rich potentialities we have at hand today. 


Blueprint Follows 


This essay is a blueprint of the “What, Why, When, 
and Where” of the program as it has grown up in our 
school. We offer it to others in the hope that they 
might derive some assistance from our experience with 
a workable program that does help students. The 
material has been arranged, not in the order of its 
introduction into our program but, in as far as possible, 
in the order in which it functions in the everyday life 
of our school. Let us begin where the program begins, 
with the pupil at the end of the eighth grade as he 
becomes acclimated through the orientation proce- 
dures. 


Orientation Program 


The purpose of the orientation program is to assist 
the child through educational guidance to begin his 
high school course with some tentative over-all plan 
in view, and to help him more easily adjust to his new 
surroundings. In April we send out a notification as 
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the date of the entrance examination which is usually 
administered on the first Saturday of May. The ex- 
amination, consisting of a psychological and an 
achievement test, gives us some idea of the ability of 
the prospective student and to what degree he has 
mastered the tool subjects—reading, English, and 
mathematics. The test is administered by the principal, 
assisted by one or more of the ninth grade homeroom 
teachers. 

Before handing in the test each child fills out the 
following form. (See Table I.) The information is 
helpful in preparing the teacher for the educational 
guidance interviews which are held after school is out 
in June and in filling out the cumulative records the 
following September. 





TABLE I 
PERSONAL INFORMATION FORM 


Name. s.escecccccceesEntry date.....frem ( 
Date of birth..... eceeeesPlace of birth....... 
Now living im ..cccccccccsecccccccsesecesscees Parish 
Name of Natural Step- Separated Deceased Religion 


ae TP oe Pee eb oy 


Education Occupation Birthplace Home language 
Mother's } } 
Father's 


eeeereere 


Children in family: 
Number a at home a school Employed 


= 1} 


Health or significant physical traits ........ eosecececcee e 
Work experience ..cscceeecses Coccccoccccccccccoccccccccccce 
Hsbbies and free time interests ......... ecccccccceccces coe 


Significant home comditions ......csee0e eecccces eceeeececes 

The next step is the private interview with each stu- 
dent, who has taken the test, by the ninth grade. home- 
room advisors. The students are informed by mail the 
date on which they are to report, the hours during 
which they may come and the room in which the in- 
terview will be held. Each Sister is assigned about 
thirty students to interview. 


Map Tentative Plan 


Sister comes to the interview with some idea of the 
student’s mental ability, mastery of tool subjects, pa- 
rental background, religion, nationality, and economic 
stability. The student brings his report card. Together, 
the pupil guided by the Sister, they make out a tenta- 
tive plan for the student’s high school career and a 
definite selection of ninth grade subjects that fit into 
the general plan. I think a couple of examples will 
demonstrate how the plan works. 

John presented himself for his interview. His 
linguistic ability according to test results was 45%, 
quantitative 83%. John had a 9B rating in reading, 7B 
in English, and 9B in arithmetic. John comes from a 
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middle-income class family, judging from the parish in 
which he lives. His father is a draftsman, his mother a 
housewife. There are four children younger than John. 
John wanted to take a college preparatory course and 
was determined to take Latin. Sister thought the col- 
lege preparatory tentative plan good but tried to 
dissuade him from Latin, judging from his compara- 
tively low grade in English. John was under the im- 
pression he needed the Latin to be accepted in college. 
When he was assured such was not the case he happily 
signed up for general science instead, chose algebra 
rather than general math and with his three required 
subjects, religion, economics, and English he was all 
set. 

Edna had a total percentile of 97, achievement 9A 
in all the tools. Sister tried to guide her into a college 
preparatory course but was unsuccessful. Edna is set 
on getting into commercial as quickly as possible, 
which is 10B in our school, and is not concerned about 
her ninth grade subjects. Wanting an easy course she 
signed up for general science, general math, home 
economics, English, and religion. Sister pinned a note 
to the information form regarding Edna’s indifference, 
hoping that her future homeroom advisor would be 
able to get Edna turned around toward the subjects 
she is quite capable of taking. 

Usually, regardless of the success or seeming lack of 
it on the part of the teacher, the pupil goes away with 
a sense of security in the school he is soon to enter. 

In September a ninth grade orientation session is 
held the day before the regular classes begin. On en- 
tering the building the students are assigned to home- 
rooms where they meet their teacher-advisor. The 
policies of the school which are pertinent to the ninth 
grade pupils are explained along with general infor- 
mation useful to a pupil new to the building. The 
latter includes a diagram of the building, showing the 
location of classrooms, lavatories, cafeteria, auditorium, 
and gymnasium. The pupils, via the blackboard, have 
their first class exchange. Then, directions in hand, 
they practice the real thing. They meet their class 
teachers just long enough to defrost a little of the deep 
freeze of newness and then return to their homerooms 
from which they are dismissed. This procedure has 
proved a very profitable and happy way of introducing 
our in-coming freshmen to their new surroundings— 
their new school life. 


Cumulative Record 


The orientation program is one of the many helpful 
guidance practices which we have incorporated into 
our program. Others, such as educational, vocational, 
and moral guidance, will be dealt with in the last sec- 
tion of the essay. In this and the following three parts 
it is important to discuss the basic tools and guidance 
practices of the program—the procedures which help 
to create and maintain “the fundamental” teacher- 
pupil relationship. 

The most basic of these, the cumulative record, has 
a threefold function. It supplies the teacher with the 





information she needs in studying the pupil as an 
individual; it unifies and carries forward the other 
parts of the program. In his booklet, How to Use 
Cumulative Records, Arthur E. Traxler says: 


It is self-evident that in order to guide the in- 
dividual one must first of all understand him. In 
our modern, departmentalized high schools an 
understanding of each individual student on the 
part of the faculty members with whom he works 
can be achieved only if all the information which 
the school has about him is pooled and recorded 
in one place. The cumulative record is, therefore, 
an indispensable instrument in a “going” program 
of guidance.”* 

Traxler’s booklet has been very helpful to us in our 
adoption of the cumulative record. As he explains in 
his foreword, he has incorporated into this manual and 
the accompanying form what seemed to him the best 
ideas gleaned from a variety of sources and translated 
them into a record which he believes is simple enough 
to be used in the average high school.* We are espe- 
cially grateful to him for his concluding remarks: 


Although Science Research Associates will be 
prepared to supply the record in quantity, it 
should be clearly understood that the form is not 
copyrighted and that the card or any portion of it 
may be reproduced by a school.* 


Our Form Adapted 


Much of our record is drawn from the form found 
in the manual; however we dropped items which we 
felt were not necessary to our type of program, added 
others which we agreed were unique to the pupils in 
our school and had our own form printed. The follow- 
ing are the items included in our form. 

Personal information as found in the form given as 
Table I above; withdrawals—date and cause; where 
transcript is sent; re-admission—date and school last 
attended; parental cooperation—date requested, cause, 
and parental reaction; significant home conditions, 
listed for each grade; scholastic achievement—the usual 
record of subjects, marks, rank in graduation class, and 
average mark; educational achievement test data— 
date, identity of test, score, percentile, grade place- 
ment; scholastic aptitude test data—date, identity of 
test, score, percentile, I.Q.; personality inventories and 
special interest tests (place for entry of data for three 
of each); health and significant physical traits; work 
experience, a line for each grade; hobbies and free- 
time interests, line for each grade; participation in 
spiritual activities, line for each grade; participation in 
co-curricular activities, including sports. 

Three concluding entries are made on our form: 
personality rating, space being provided to trait, yearly 
entry, inventory used—whether individual or cumula- 
tive and how many teachers; vocational plans, by 


* Arthur E. Traxler, How to Use Cumulative Records (Chi- 
cago, Science Research Associates, 1947), p. 3. 

e Ibid., p. 3. 

‘Ibid. p. 13. 
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Bishop DuBourg High School, St. Louis, Missouri, 


grades, and plans for future training, also entered by 
grades; and, finally, significant interviews—date, coun- 
selor, subject or comments, and follow-up. 

The information contained in a record like this is far 
simpler than that needed in the clinical approach to 
guidance but it does furnish the teacher-advisor with 
some very basic facts which prove helpful in discover- 
ing the special guidance needs of the child. Implica- 
tions for knowledge and guidance can be seen in the 
following boy’s record. 


Sample of Boy's Record 


Joseph S., St. John Parish (small Slovak Parish). 

Youngest of four children—only boy—only child 

at home. 

Parents never contacted, no significant home con- 

ditions. 

Both parents natural, living, Catholic, grade school 
education, foreign born, home language— 
Slovak. 

(Happy home 
strong. ) 

Reading tools 12A 

background ). 

California Mental Maturity 125 I.Q. 

A.C.E. Psychological Test 

Linguistic 100% 
Quantitative 99% 
Works for father—grocery business. 
School activities—none (special note). 
Sports—none. 
Personality Rating—All A—save in unselfishness 
which is C. 

Vocational Plans—Doctor. 

Plans for future training—John Carroll U., St 
Louis U. 

Interviews—1 each year. 

Follow-up. Joseph needs to be Americanized— 

needs to be developed socially. 


life—union—foreign element 


English tools 10B (foreign 


Joseph is a boy a teacher would never have thought 
of guiding. He is quiet, always occupied, always 4 
perfect gentleman. But on further study, prompted by 
the above record, it was noticed he had no 
friends. His father brought him to school each mon 
ing and called for him at night. (Eleventh Grade.) He 
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seemed perfectly happy when buried in his books. 
Enabled by the cumulative record to begin where the 
former teacher left off, Sister began a campaign on 
Joseph’s social development. She decided her best 
weapon was co-curricular activities. 

Joseph was pressed into a social action club which, 
as a rule, accepts only volunteer members. The pur- 
pose of the club being to develop leadership, each 
month a new leader has to be elected. By method of 
elimination, Joseph’s turn would have to come around. 
In the meantime he was thrown for an hour each week 
into a discussion with eight very congenial classmates. 
The four remaining noon hours of the week Joseph 
continued to pore over his books. He did begin, how- 
ever, to eat lunch with one or other of the eight boys 
in the social action group. 

Providentially, Sister found out Joseph liked to play 
chess. She scoured the class for another chess fan and 
found several. Then the chess tournament was inaugu- 
rated and chess began to pull Joseph away from his 
precious books a few more hours a week. 


Effect of Participation in Paper Drive 


When the first paper sale day was announced, Joseph 
was invited to wear overalls to school. (He had to buy 
a pair for the occasion.) He, with five assistants, was 
given charge of one of the large trucks. This included 
filling the truck as the paper appeared on the play- 
ground, hauling it to the mill, weighing it, and dump- 
ing it into the large gins. Joseph very conscientiously 
fulfilled each duty. The outcome—he won many friends 
among the boys. Seeing he was a “real guy,” -they ac- 
cepted him wholeheartedly. From that day Joseph be- 
gan to grow socially. He was invited by one of the boys, 
running for president of the student council, to be his 
campaign manager. Later the editor of the year book 
asked him to assist the business manager. In May he 
very successfully chairmanned the decoration commit- 
tee for the junior-senior prom. His strong Slovak spirit 
of determination and wonderful natural capabilities 
are being put to excellent use in many school depart- 
ments. Joseph’s scholastic average is still A; Joseph is 
a very happy boy. 

I think this is a good example of the kind of guidance 
that can result from a study of the cumulative record. 

The class teacher, too, has found in the record an aid 
long needed in planning the teaching of subject matter 
in the light of individual needs and capabilities. The 
information on the cumulative record reduces the 
generic term “class” to the specific “these children.” I 
think Sister M.’s use of the record is an excellent ex- 
ample of its usefulness to the teacher. 


Another Sample of Record Usefulness 

Early in September Sister plans her work in English 
according to information gleaned from the cumulative 
record file in the following manner. She prepares four 
sheets of paper, each divided into three sections: 
superior; average; poor. Each sheet has one of the four 
following for a general heading: reading achievement, 
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English essentials, linguistic percentile, 1.Q. Then, as 
she goes through the records, she places each child’s 
name in the proper column on each sheet. Next she 
heads a fifth paper vocational plans and divides the 
paper into four columns: professional, technical, com- 
mercial, none. Again she goes through the records put- 
ting each child’s name in one or other column, taking 
special note this time of any child who has a physical 
handicap, or who takes part in a co-curricular activity 
closely related to English, such as year book staff or 
debating club. 

It is very evident that with this information in front 
of her, Sister is better able to prepare to teach her 
English to “these” individual children. Everything she 
introduces will be based on their interests and needs. 
The teachers of science, mathematics, language, in- 
dustrial arts are all using the records in similar ways 
according to the needs of their special fields. 

Much has been done in spregding out the usefulness 
of the cumulative record. Each teacher can go on 
making them more meaningful for her and more ad- 
vantageous for her pupils. Thus statistics, rather than 
forming regimentation tools, take on life as one aid in 
developing helpful teacher-pupil intercourse. 

(To be continued ) 





“Pocketbook” Reading Program 


(Continued from page 208) 


the Scaffold, the lack of religious home training in 
Cheaper by the Dozen. The apocryphal character of 
The Greatest Story Ever Told brings the Gospels into 
a new light, their powerful simplicity is more fully 
appreciated. In conclusion, the bitter references to the 
Church in the Middle Ages made by Mark Twain in 
his satire are fine points for discussion, and the appar- 
ent failure of the sinners to sincerely repent in The 
Scarlet Letter provides another opportunity to guide 
the students in mature thinking. 


Find Parents Reading Students’ Books 


Reactions concerning the parents and outsiders have 
been most interesting. It is not uncommon to hear that 
a parent is reading the student’s “pocketbook.” A prin- 
cipal of a public high school upon hearing about the 
program from one of our students asked to be allowed 
to read Damien the Leper. Even other members of 
the faculty from different departments have shown 
an interest in the books and have, on occasion, read 
some of them. 

In spite of the difficulties involved in the organiza- 
tion and operation of such a program, the faculty feels 
the results thus far have been most rewarding. The 
growing appreciation of the students along with the 
promise of future publications of more books of greater 
literary merit have served to strengthen the initial 
enthusiasm of the members of the faculty. Whereas 
this program may not solve all the complexities of 
teaching we feel that it contains much of value that 
should be given to the student. 
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BENEDICTINE HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


Benedictine Heights College for both men and women, resident 
and day, was founded as a four-year liberal arts college in 1916. 
Until 1956 the College was located in Guthrie, Oklahoma, and 
was known as Catholic College of Oklahoma for Women. The 
College is under the direction of the Benedictine Sisters of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


LOCATION 


Located three miles southeast of downtown Tulsa, the College 
campus is in an area ideally conducive to college life. Tulsa is 
the terminal point of the Turner Turnpike to Oklahoma City, 
and of the new Will Rogers Turnpike to Joplin, Mo., or the 
central point on the Turner-Will Rogers turnpikes. This places 
it in an ideal driving position from most areas. It is even more 
a central position for air travel since there is plane service by 
the American, the Braniff, the Central, the Continental, the 
Delta, and TWA airlines. The Santa Fe and Frisco railways 
furnish transportation by train. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


In order to achieve the fullest development of the person’s 
spiritual, intellectual, social, and physical potentialities, the 
College seeks to implement its plan through the following spe- 
cific objectives: 1. The development of the person who thinks, 
acts, and judges in accordance with the example and teaching of 
Christ. 2. The development of intellectual maturity, which im- 
plies growth both in the understanding of Christian principles 
and in the practical wisdom, Prudence, which directs their ap- 
plication. It further implies the ability to exercise cineueliis 
judgment in the light of significant and relevant principles. 
3. The development of an appreciation for and an understand- 
ing of man’s past achievements, through an evaluative apprecia- 
tion of his culture and the human forces at work in that culture. 
4. The development of social maturity, so that society, be it the 
family, nation, or the world itself, will be a community of 
persons, dedicated ultimately to directing each member to the 
destiny which belongs to him alone, divine friendship realized 
in the personal vision of God. 


AFFILIATION AND ACCREDITATION 

Benedictine Heights College is chartered by the State of Okla- 
homa to grant Bachelor Degrees; sonatas as a Standard Col- 
lege by the University of Oklahoma; formally approved by the 
Oklahoma State Board of Education for Teacher Education; 
affiliated with The Catholic University of America; a member 
of the National Catholic Education Association; a member of 
the Southern Region of N.C.E.A.; approved by the Veterans 
Administration and the State Board of Education for the train- 
ing of veterans; cited on the Attorney General’s Approved List 
for Foreign Students. 


FACULTY 
Sisters of the Order of St. Benedict (O.S.B.), priests, lay men, 
lay women. 


LIBRARY 


15,000 volumes, current periodicals, audio-visual aids. 


DEGREES 

Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science; Bachelor of Science in 
Elementary Education. The Bachelor of Arts may be earned 
with a major in any one of the first four divisions listed below. 
The Bachelor of Science may be earned with a major in either 
the Division of Natural Science and Mathematics or the Division 
of Applied Arts. Either a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of 
Science may be earned with a major in Psychology. The Bache- 
lor of Science in Elementary Education is given only to those 
who complete a special major in the field of Elementary Edu- 
cation. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


1. Division of Religion and Philosophy. 

2. Division of the Humanities, including the departments of 
English, Journalism, Latin, Modern Languages (French, 
German, Spanish), Art, Music, Speech, and Drama. 

3. Division of the Social Sciences, including the departments of 
History, Economics, Political Science, Sociology. 
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4, Division of Natural Science and Mathematics, including the 
departments of Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, 
Mathematics. 

5. Division of Education and Puschology, 

6. Division of Applied Arts, including the departments of Home 
Economics, Commerce, Health and Physical Education. 

N.B. The Catholic University opened the Tulsa branch of its 

graduate school at Benedictine Heights College in June, 1956. 

Evening courses leading to degrees are also offered. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: freshman orientation program; guid- 
ance program; annual retreat; guest lectures and recitals; 
formal and informal social functions. 

Student Societies and Clubs: organizations of a religious, cul- 
tural, and social nature. 

Student Publication: The Benedictan (monthly newspaper). 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, GENERAL 


Admission to the various programs of study at Benedictine 
Heights College is open to properly qualified men and women: 
Application for admission may be based on any one of the 
fallowing: 1. Certification of graduation from an accredited high 
school. 2. A satisfactory transcript of record from a college or 
university of recognized standing. 3. Qualification as an adult 
special or unclassified student. 

The prospective student should request, in person or by letter, 
official application forms from the Registrar at least two weeks 
prior to registration. These will include: 1. An official applica- 
tion for admission. This should be carefully and accurately filled 
out and signed. If the student is a minor, the signature of the 
parent or guardian should be placed immediately below that of 
the student. 2. An official transcript of previous work. A special 
blank for this purpose is provided by the College. This form 
should be given to the high school principal, completed by him, 
and mailed directly to the office of the Registrar of the College. 
Applicants enrolled in high school or college at the time of ap- 
plication should have a transcript mailed which shows the work 
completed and the work under way. 3. A health certificate. 
This is required of all full-time and out-of-town students under 
twenty-one years of age. 


ADMISSSION REQUIREMENTS, SCHOLASTIC 


A high school graduate applying for admission should normally 
meet the following requirements: 1. Graduation from a four-year 
accredited high school. Accredited schools are those recognized 
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by the state or regional standardizing body, or approved by the 
National Catholic Education Association. 2. Presentation of 16 
acceptable units of high school courses, including the following: 
English (4), Mathematics (1), American History (1), Labora- 
tory Science (1). It is highly recommended that the student in- 
clude in the 16 units an additional unit each of Mathematics, of 
Social Studies, and of Laboratory Science, as well as two units of 
a foreign language. 3. Rank above the lowest quintile of the 
class. 4. An over-all average of one grade above the lowest 
passing grade. 5. Recommendation of the high school principal. 
6. A satisfactory score on the scholastic aptitude test admin- 
istered to all entering full-time freshmen. 

Students from other institutions of collegiate rank, if they are 
in good standing, and entitled to honorable dismissal, may be 
admitted to advanced standing if they present evidence of sat- 
isfactory scholarship and character. 

Students who may wish to pursue particular studies without 
reference to graduation, or students matriculated at another col- 
lege who wish to enroll in certain courses at Benedictine Heights 
College with the approval of their Dean, may be admitted to 
such courses as they seem qualified to undertake. College credit 
will be given if proper requirements have been met. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 
Tuition 


$175.00 
Room (Girls’ Residence Halls) and Board ... 


300.00 


N.B. At this time only women students have residence 
facilities on campus. Men students live in approved 
private homes near the campus. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Founded and competitive scholarships, full and partial, are 
available to Benedictine Heights College. All information may 
be secured from the Committee on Student Aid. Athletic scholar- 
ships are now being offered, information on which may be 
secured from the College Athletic Association. 


Illustrations: Opposite page, top: men and women of Bene- 
dictine Heights between classes; in the art studio; up-to- 
the-minute facilities for home economics majors. Oppo- 
site page, below: new classroom building; class in session; 
at one of the informal social functions. This page, top: in 
the: cozy snack bar; resident girls; co-eds at poolside. This 
page, below: tomorrow’s scientists; in the lounge; discus- 
sions after the lecture. 
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By SISTERS M. CONCILIA and MARIA CLARE, R.S.M. 


St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Connecticut 


Teachers Are Smarter Than You Think 


Science Workshop for In-Service Teachers 


How does a workshop in Understanding Science operate and 
what can it do for teachers? This one was designed for experi- 
enced grade school teachers without much formal background 
in science, but who were anxious and somewhat fearful of the 
task ahead of them in the following September. 


Sister Maria Clare, a consultant for the “Science and Living 
in Today's World" series published by Doubleday, is assistant 
professor of chemistry at St. Joseph College. She has con- 
ducted several teachers’ institutes in science teaching. A 
graduate of St. Joseph College, she has her Ph.D. degree from 
Catholic University of America. Her past experience includes 
teaching grade school children, acting as laboratory assistant 
in chemistry, teaching chemistry, physics, and mathematics in 
high school, and teaching chemistry and physical science at 
Diocesan Teachers’ College. Sister is the author of the 
Teachers’ Manual which accompany the Doubleday grade 
science series, Grades |-8. 


AN ARTICLE in the Saturday Evening Post of March 9, 
1957 entitled, “Children Are Smarter Than You Think,” 
demonstrated an attempt to solve a problem facing 
many grade school teachers today. Science has invaded 
the elementary school curriculum and firmly implanted 
itself there. The teacher, however unscientific her 
thinking and methods, must refashion her attitudes 
and positively and energetically tackle this situation 
as she has many times before met the requirements of 
her profession. 

Time is short; the body of knowledge needed is ap- 
palling indeed. Physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, 
zoology, botany, medicine—all claim a section of the 
science syllabus with demonstrations and field trips to 
add to the terror. One of the formal science courses 
in the college curriculum would be entirely inadequate 
and a course in each of the sciences entirely out of 
the question. 

But teachers “are smarter than you think” and it 
seemed to the science faculty of Saint Joseph College 
that what was needed was to give them some under- 
standing of the scope and limitations of science, in 
such a way as to impart confidence and security, and 
inspire them with an enthusiasm for teaching the sub- 
ject. Thus a special summer program, a Workshop in 
Understanding Science, was designed for experienced 
grade school teachers without much formal back- 
ground in science, but anxious and in many ways fear- 
ful of the task ahead of them the following September. 


Aims in Action 


One can always teach better when one understands 
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the purpose and significance of the subject matter. It 
is this kind of help in selecting and evaluating material 
in the physical sciences that scientists can render most 
effectively to educators. Teachers know how to teach 
what they understand. They need to see the difference 
between pure science and technology in order (1) to 
know how to use science to develop the child’s intelli- 
gence and powers of observation; (2) to dispel worry 
about not knowing the construction of all the new 
gadgets, and (3) to be able to evaluate scientific ap- 
plications. 

To these ends lectures in “Modern Concepts in the 
Physical Sciences” (9:00 to 9:50 A.M.) included an 
introduction to the structure of matter, and sources 
and characteristics of electromagnetic radiation. Lec- 
tures in the physical sciences also included a discus- 
sion of the nature of atomic energy, the detection of 
atomic radiation, the possibilities of use of atomic en- 
ergy for peacetime and military purposes. 

The emphasis in the lectures “Modern Concepts in 
the Biological Sciences” (9:50 to 10:45 A.M.) was on 
physiology and medicine, the hierarchy of being, and 
the balance in nature. Considerable time was also 
spent on the factual basis of evolution, a study of the 
scientific evidence, and the distinction between facts 
and the hypotheses invented to explain the facts. Ap- 
plications of these studies to problems of nutrition and 
conservation were also included. 


Nature of Current Research 


Every possible means was used to develop an aware- 
ness of the nature of current research in science and 
its application in the community. Special lecturers: 
medical doctors, experts in various fields, graduate and 

medical students, were invited to talk to the group. 
Quite noteworthy was a lecture on the “Use of Globes 
and Maps in Teaching Physical Aspects of Geography” 
given by Dr. Robert Novak, a consultant in geography: 
Field trips were planned to nearby museums 
planetaria, as well as to scientific laboratories and! 
dustries. The geology field trip was conducted by 8 
Edward L. Troxell on a chartered bus and includ 
many stops to observe evidence of glaciers and ¢ h 
geological features. 
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The purpose of the laboratory work (10:50 to 12:35 
P.M.) was to give the participants in the workshop 
the opportunity to work out, under guidance, the dem- 
onstrations and experiences that would be suitable 
for classroom use, and in helping children of particular 
grade levels to grasp important scientific ideas. The 
teachers were to see how much that was worth while 
could be organized and observed with very simple 
apparatus, making use of ordinary materials available 
at home and in the classroom. The fear of the unfamil- 
jar disappears when one sees how very simple some 
of these observations are, and when one understands 
the reasons for including them in the curriculum. The 
time to try out simple experiments in a situation where 
help is available if desired is an important need of 
some of our best teachers who are afraid of strange 
experiments. During the ordinary school year there 
is simply not enough time available. 

A final but very important phase of understanding 
science is the relation of science to Christian philo- 
sophical principles. The location of science within the 
general scheme of knowledge, and the Christian in- 
terpretation of the value of science are necessary in 
order not to leave science hanging in the air. This in- 
tegration was accomplished in part through special lec- 
tures by an outstanding Catholic philosopher and edu- 
cator, Dr. Anton C. Pegis, and in part by reading and 
discussion. Several of the articles helpful in organizing 
ideas or serving as points of departure for useful dis- 
cussion, are listed under Resources. 


Added Attractions 


During the afternoons those participating in the 
program were given the opportunity to see many films 





Visual aids are considered essential for 

teaching health and biology at St. Benedict's 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. New paths 

of knowledge are opened for these 

students studying human anatomy. A form showing 
approximate size and location of the vital 

organs gives a better understanding of the functions 
and necessity of these parts. 























































and filmstrips, most of which are available on free loan 
from state departments and industries. These films 
helped to broaden their own background and to make 
possible the selection of visual aid materials that 
would be useful in classrooms. The Children’s Museum 
of Hartford sent out several exhibits available to 
schools on free loan. The Hartford Public Library 
loaned hundreds of children’s science books on all 
grade levels so that teachers would have a chance to 
peruse them during the summer and make a selection 
of those they would like to borrow from public librar- 
ies for their classrooms during the year. Sister M. 
Felita, a special consultant in children’s literature, 
talked to the group about the children’s books and 
discussed ways of using them most efficiently during 
the school year. In the evening two low-power tele- 
scopes were available for use by students. 

It was thus that the workshop students earned eight 
semester hours credit in science or education after 
spending eight hours a day or more on science during 
the six-week summer session. It was hoped that they 
would leave the workshop with a good grasp of the 
significance of scientific discoveries, the importance of 
teaching science in such a way as to help children un- 
derstand its aims and methods, and with the science 
work for the coming year well planned. 


Source and Resources 


All participants were kept together for the general 
lectures on the modern concepts in the physical and 
biological sciences since teachers on any grade level 
can profit by understanding the aims and objectives 
of science as a whole. Five full time and three part 
time faculty members divided the lecture periods ac- 
cording to their particular fields of competency. The 
organization of subject matter follows: 


First PERIOD 


SECOND PERIOD 
Physical Sciences 


Biological Sciences 
Introduction and Organization Introduction and Organization 
Forms of Energy: potential Cells, Bacteria 

and kinetic Physiology: the organization 
Molecules, atoms, elements, of the cells, tissues, organs, 





and compounds 
Electricity and Magnetism 
Electrons; Electric Currents 
Electromagnetic radiation 
Light, X-rays 
Atomic and nuclear structure 
Peace-time uses of atomic 
ener 
Science and philosophy 
Einstein’s theories 
Final Integrating Lecture and 
Mars” 


and various systems of the 
body 

Recent advances in medical 
science 

Ecology 
Hierarchy of being 
Balance in nature 
Conservation 

Theories and facts of evolu- 
tion 

Motion Picture: “Red Planet 


Since the members of the workshop were using only 


very simple apparatus and materials in the laboratory, 
a large part of the laboratory fees were used for special 
lecturers, chartering buses for field trips, defraying 
transportation costs of films and filmstrips, and for 
purchasing one of the telescopes. 


According to Grade Levels 


During the third and fourth periods the participants 
in the workshop were divided into groups according 
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ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Saint Francis College of Fort Wayne, Indiana, is conducted and 
controlled by the Sisters of St. Francis Seraph. It was founded 
in 1890 at Lafayette, Indiana, as a two-year normal school for 
the training of the members of the Franciscan sisterhood for 
elementary parochial schools. In 1937 it evolved as a regular 
four-year liberal arts college and two years later aaeul its 
doors to lay women. In 1941 the college received standard 
accreditation from the Indiana State Department of Education 
with the privilege of granting bachelor degrees. 


LOCATION 


Since 1944 Saint Francis College has been at its present site in 
Fort Wayne, where it occupies an attractive sixty-acre plot that 
is partially wooded. A thirteen-acre lake on the campus adds to 
the natural beauty of the grounds. The location just within the 
city limits provides an ideal isolation from the noise and business 
of the city, yet an accessibility to the recreational and cultural 
life of Fort Wayne. 

Fort Wayne is accessible by five lines of railroad: Lake Erie and 
Fort Wayne; New York, Chicago, and St. Louis; New York 
Central; Pennsylvania; and Wabash. City bus lines come within 
a short distance of the College campus. 

Correspondence regarding admission should be directed: The 
Registrar, St. Francis College, 2701 Spring Street, Fort Wayne 
8, Indiana. 


Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Serie 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 

Saint Francis College has for its basic purpose the complete 
development of women as Catholic leaders in a democratic 
society. It aims specifically to train young women for Christian 
family life and intelligent citizenship in the home, in the pro- 
fessions, and in society in the modern world. In all its activities 
it fosters the Franciscan ideals of education—scholarship, gen- 
tility, and holiness. It offers a program of general education 
with a special emphasis on the liberal arts, elementary 
secondary teacher training, and medical technology. Four years 
of college courses in the humanities, fine arts, ST catia 
the natural and social sciences lead to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, or Bachelor of Science in Education; 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


St. Francis College is accredited by the North Central Asso¢ 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, holds standard ace 
tation from the Indiana State Department of Education am 
affiliated with The Catholic University of America. The 
accreditation is the highest recognition accorded by the & 
Department of Education and empowers Saint Francis Col 
to offer courses required for elementary and secondary tea 
certificates for Indiana. It is also possible for students to 
the requirements for teachers’ certificates for neighboring 





The work offered in medical technology is recognized by the 
Registry of Medical Technologists of the American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists. 


FACULTY 
Sisters of St. Francis; priests; lay men and women. 


LIBRARY 


92,000 volumes; 275 current periodicals; audio-visual aids. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science; Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Majors are offered in English, Art, Music, Social 
Studies, Psychology, Home Economics, Biology, Chemistry, Lan- 
guages and Literature. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 

1. Division of Religion ad Philosophy. 

2. Division of Languages and Literature, including departments 
of English, Journalism, Literature, Speech and Dramatics, 
French, German, Spanish, Latin. 

3. Division of Fine Arts, including departments of Art and 

; Music. 

4. Division of Social Sciences, including departments of Social 
Studies, Education, Psychology, Home Economics, Physical 
Education, Commerce. 

5. Division of Natural Sciences, including departments of Bi- 
ology, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: freshman orientation program; in- 
dividual guidance program; lectures and professional con- 
certs; annual retreat; formal and informal social functions. 

Student Societies and Clubs: Student Government Association; 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary; National Federation 
of Catholic College Students; Kappi Phi Omega (social 
functions); Family Life Forum; Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine; International Relations Club; Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade; Science Forum; Dramatics Club; Fine 
Arts Club; Glee Club; Orchestra; National Catholic Music 
Educators chapter. 


Student Publications: The Alvernian (literary quarterly); 
Jongleur (monthly newspaper). 

Athletics: The athletic program provides training in gymnastics, 
basketball, tennis, baseball. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Freshmen entering Saint Francis College are required to be 
graduated from an accredited high school; to rank in the 
upper half of their graduating class; to be recommended for 
cones by their high school principal; to present an ac- 
ceptable certificate of health; and to prevent a minimum of 
fifteen units of credit. The College recommends the following 
distribution of high school credits: English, three units; 
social studies, foreign language, and mathematics, two units 
each; science, one unit; and electives, five units. The College 
also advises high school seniors who plan to attend college 
to take the Indiana College and University Scholarship Test 
in December. 

Mature persons who are unable to meet entrance require- 
ments may be admitted to certain courses on the condition 
that they give satisfactory evidence of being qualified for the 
work they wish to pursue. Graduate students who wish to 
take additional undergraduate courses may also be admitted 
as special students. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 


Tuition $135.00 


280-300.00 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


To students of promise and high scholastic ability who need 
financial assistance, Saint Francis College offers aid in the 
form of scholarships, service contracts, and loans. For full in- 
formation on student aid, write to The Registrar. 


Illustrations: Opposite page: After dinner in the students’ 
lounge; session in home economics; picnic on the grounds. 

This page, top: scientists at work; stage crew prepare for 
dramatic production; parent-student dinner. 

This page, below: student artists; arriving Freshmen are made 
welcome; students and their dates leave for a formal dance. 





to grade levels. These groups worked in turns, several 
days at a time in the biology, nutrition, physics, and 
chemistry laboratories. In each laboratory there was 
an instructor whose function was to plan with indi- 
viduals the experiments and experiences best suited 
to the science content of their grades; to assist those 
who encountered problems in working out ideas; to 
keep supplies and materials in readiness; and to give 
suggestions or ideas to those who needed help in 
getting started. This instructor might also occasionally 
give special demonstrations and instruction on experi- 
mental techniques. 


Activities for Upper Grades 


The teachers of the primary grades worked with 
materials in the Saint Joseph College School for Young 
Children. The organization of activities for the upper 
grades was planned as follows: 


BIOLOGY LABORATORY +HYSICS LABORATORY CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 

Grade 7 Grades 485 Grade 8 

Experiments with pendulum Metallurgy 
falling bodies, centrif- Cerresion 
ugal ferce, model of Metric 
solar heater Systen 


Grade 6 

Start aquarium or start 
terreriu 

Start animal nutrition 
experiment 


Grade _7—Physiclogy Grade 6 Grades 4 & 5 
8 Gravity, centrifugal force Air pressure. Evap. of 
Prin. of radio, radar, 
TV. Electricity, magnet- 
iem; hydroelectric power 
Jet vropulsion. Forces 
in balance 


water, solutions. 
Clarification of 
muddy water thru 
filters. Astronomy 


Grade 8 

Balanced aquarium or 
terrarius. Growth of 
bacteria. Nutrition and 
physiology 


Grade 7 Grade 8 Grade 6 

Cell study. Classification Electricity; mgnetian Study of crystals; rock 
of animals, structure formation; leaf prints 
and adaptation erosion 


Grades 4&5 

Plants: growth from seed, 
cuttings, spores. Con- 
ditions fer growth 


Grade 7 Grade 6 
Physiology. Study of molds Astronomy 
& fungi. Menufacture of Modern synthetics: 
starch by plants in plastics 
light 


Grade 6 Grade 8 Grade 7 

Insects 5 Astronomy; sun dial 

Botany: parts of flowers, Rock crystals 
Pollination rlastics 


Z 
Experiments on water, 
air, combustion 
Metric system 


&5 Grade 6 
Means of Growth of 
locomotion bacteria 
in animals § Anim) 
Physiology nutrition 


Air pressure, currents 
Borometer 
Humidity 


Suggested Readings 


We found the following readings helpful for inte- 
grating science with philosophy: 

“Science Needs Philosophy,” issued in translation by 
the Vatican Press Service, an address delivered by His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, to the members of the Pon- 
tifical Academy of Sciences on April 24, 1955. 

“Christian Philosophy, the World and Science,” by 
Dr. Anton C. Pegis. An address delivered on the 
Catholic Hour, July 31, 1955 (Washington, D. C.: the 
National Council of Catholic Men, Sept. 10, 1955). 

“Religious Perspectives of College Teaching in the 
Physical Sciences,” by Hugh S. Taylor (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, the Hazen Foundation). 

Disputed Questions in Education (New York: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., Catholic Text Division, 
1955). III: “The Role of Science in Catholic Educa- 
tion,” by Etienne Gilson; and IV: “The Teaching of 
Science in the Catholic Elementary School,” by Sister 
Maria Clare. 
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“Science for What?” by H. Austin Taylor (West- 
Hartford, Connecticut: The Department of Publica- 
tions, Saint Joseph College, The McAuley Lectures 
1956). 

The following served as textbooks, the third and 
fourth were used for planning science work for the 
school year: 

Fundamentals of Physical Science, Krauskoff, Kon- 
rad. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York and 
London, 1953. 

General Biology, Kenoyer and Goddard. Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, New York and London, 1953. 

Science and Living in Today’s World: Grades 7 and 
8 by Sister Monica Marie, S.S.]. and Sister M. Raphael, 
S.S.J. Grades 4, 5, and 6 by Sister M. Amanda, R.S.M,, 
and Sister Agnes Marie, R.S.M. (New York: Double- 
day and Co., Inc., 1954-1956). 

Teachers Manuals to accompany Science and Living 
in Today's World, by Sister Maria Clare. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1954-1956. 


Signs of Achievement 


All who pursued the full workshop program were 
expected to complete the following assignments, with 
the understanding that grades for the workshop would 
be based on the work submitted: 

1. Plan of the year’s work in science for the grade 
you teach. 

2. Reports on the laboratory work you have done, 

3. Cards for books you wish to record for further 
use; notes on readings you have done and trips you 
have taken. 

4. A project or a chart. When finished this should 
be brought to the organic laboratory for display. It 


The Secretarial Christophers of Mount St. Joseph Academy, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadephia, visit the local offices 

of the F.B.I1. Apparently their proximity to 

the agents’ weapons holds no fear for them. 
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should be well labeled so that its purpose and use will 
be evident to a visitor. 

The instructors in the various laboratories were to 
grade all reports on laboratory work done in their 
sections. Plans for the science work for the year, read- 
ing cards and charts or projects were to be graded 
independently by each of the four faculty members. 
One faculty member for each group was responsible 
for correcting or making suggestions on the plans. 
There would be no formal examination. 


Profit and Loss 


Herein was a surprise. No member of the class 
knew the secret. There was an informal examination— 
fifty objective questions were to be answered but no 
names were to be put on the papers! The students 
were asked to comment on the course, state the bene- 
fits they derived, and make suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

As promised the class was not formally graded by 
the results of the examination, but the answers served 
as an indication to the faculty that much general infor- 
mation had been retained along with the general sat- 
isfaction, inspiration, and other spiritual values, and 
the plans and materials for the following year’s work 
in the classroom. 

The 42 grades ranged from 88 to 46; the average was 
71 and the median 72; just two grades were below 60 
(56 and 46). When the grades were placed on a 
normal curve the standard deviation was 7 and prob- 
ably the only failure would have been the 46. How- 
ever from the volume of plans, annotated bibliogra- 
phies, notes on trips, readings and laboratory work, 
and the projects that were exhibited after the fashion 
of a Science Fair, the faculty was very sure there was 
no failure. 


Analysis of Comments 


An analysis of the comments showed that most 
emphasis was placed on spiritual benefits such as “feel- 
ing of reverence,” “desire to make science a stepping 
stone to a greater realization of the wisdom, power, 
and greatness of God,” “realization that the child can 
get love of God through correct teaching of science,” 
“realization that man is the center of the universe,” 
“appreciation of the scientist,” “teaching will be ap- 
proached with confidence.” More than half commented 
on the wealth of general information they attained in 
many ways, such as from lectures, trips, reference 
books, and doing experiments. A great many felt the 
importance of integration—the interdependence and 
yet the unity of all knowledge. Of course there was 
universal appreciation of no examinations (the fifty 
questions were not resented). Almost everyone felt 


‘there was more time and less strain to acquire 
knowledge.” 





Although a number thought the workshop could not 
be improved some valuable suggestions were received, 
namely: (1) that teachers of the same grade be given 
opportunities to meet in seminars for discussion of 
common problems; (2) that each group be in charge 
of one teacher so that much moving would not be 
necessary; (3) that a series of workshops each cover- 
ing a certain area would be desirable. Other sug- 
gestions of “more definite assignments,” “more review 
of ideas taught,” “more field trips and movies,” were 
not taken very seriously. 

Many said “Do it again,” and we did the following 
summer—with a workshop concentrating on bio-chemi- 
cal science. In this second workshop the teacher-stu- 
dents certainly acquired a more thorough grounding 
in a limited area, but they did not recapture the en- 
thusiasm of the previous summer. 


Mentally Retarded Child 


(Continued from page 202) 


serious abnormalities of adult life can be prevented if 
the mental difficulties of the child are quickly detected 
and treated. The teacher occupies a very favorable 
position for accomplishing the earliest work both in 
the detection of mental disorders and in the preven- 
tion of mental disturbances. If he is thoroughly in- 
formed about the principles of psychology, and has as 
a result an understanding of the attitudes, emotions, 
and other forces that lead to maladjustments among 
children, he can guide the young individuals under his 
charge to a better adjusted adulthood. 


Teaching in the Wilderness 
(Continued from page 204) 
down the steep uphill trail at the canoe portage, they 
cannot create fish in their nets when they are empty, 
cannot stop a snowstorm which threatens their traps. 
In all these things they show their suspected Oriental 
origin: they accept. 

Furthermore, their mastery of improvisation which 
furnished America with the canoe, the tent, the hatchet 
and the moccasin has failed them in finding the an- 
swers which now plague their no longer darkened 
minds. 

They are up here 100,000 strong and weak, cowed 
but still spirited: waiting, waiting, long-suffering like 
the children of Abraham following their-age-old trails, 
lighting their summer fires among the cedars, watch- 
ing for animal and bird signs and looking long at the 
autumn moons hoping for a good year upon the earth, 
his brothers, upon the woods and the winds and the 
waters. 
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A ROMAN LOOK 
AT EDUCATION 


By Frater Stanislaus Sieracki, O. 
Carm., Mount Carmel College, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


With a masterly simplicity of presentation, 
Frater Stanislaus exposes us to ideas on 
elementary education expressed by the first 
century Roman teacher, Quintilian, in Book 
One of his "The Institutes of Oratory." 

MANY DISCUSSIONS occur in the 
world today concerning education, 
education on the grammar school 
level, on the high school level, on 
the college level. In days gone by 
there existed similar discussions, al- 
though to a lesser degree. Men 
throughout the ages have ex- 
pounded their doctrines on educa- 
tion. There lived a man in the first 
century whose educational writings 
can be well applied today. It is my 
intention to present some of these 
writings, namely those concerning 


| elementary education. I would like 
| to show by this presentation how 


some views of education in the first 


| century are similar to those of the 


present day. 


Quintilian Introduced 


Before presenting the teachings 
of Quintilian, let me acquaint you 
with him, and also with his great 
work, The Institutes of Oratory, 


| the first book of which concerns ele- 
| mentary education. Quintilian was 
| a Roman teacher of rhetoric. He 
| was the most cultured as well as 
| the most 


successful of Roman 
teachers. Retiring after some twenty 


| years of teaching, he devoted his 


remaining years to writing The In- 


| stitutes of Oratory, which was pub- 
| lished around 96 A.D. This work is 


a systematic summary of the views 
of education accepted during the 


| last century of the Roman Republic 
_ and the first period of the Roman 
| Empire. Let us now see what a 


Roman rhetorician has to say about 


| elementary education. 


Memory Most Tenacious 

Quintilian begins by saying that 
children, on the whole, are both 
ready in conceiving and quick in 
learning. Since no part of a child’s 
life is exempt from moral training, 
he advocates that no part of a 
child’s life should be exempt from 
intellectual training, saying that 
whatever gain he may make, how- 
ever small it may be, will be worth- 
while. Another reason influencing 
him to foster early intellectual 
training is the fact that memory, 
upon which the elements of learn- 
ing solely depend, is most tenacious 
in a child. 

He also advocates that parents 
should have as much learning as 
possible, and those parents who 
never had the fortune of being edu- 
cated themselves should neverthe- 
less take great care to see that their 
children receive an education. All 
parents should lay down the best 
rules, and should realize that it 
will be their fault and not that of 
the child if these rules are not ob- 
served. Speaking and _ writing 
grammatically, they should be at- 
tentive to correct any mistake made 
in the child’s presence. 


Rewards Rather 
Than Punishments 


To overwork a youth is bad, for 
he might conceive a dislike towards 
learning, a dislike that will con- 
tinue beyond the years of infancy. 
Talents should be brought out by 
rewards rather than by _punish- 
ments. The instruction of a child 
should be a form of amusement to 
him. He should be questioned and 
praised, and if he does not know a 
thing, he should not be allowed to 
feel pleased. If he is unwilling to 
learn, another should be taught in 
his presence, of whom he may be 
envious. Since the young most easily 
take things in, they should have 
the best teachers. 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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Concerning a child’s learning the 
alphabet, Quintilian says that the 
child should first learn the shapes 
of the letters, rather than their or- 
der. In his learning to write, a child 
should not be allowed to write too 
slowly, for this retards thought. So 
as to keep him from developing a 
rude and confused hand, he should 
be commanded to read back what 
he has written. Indeed, a very good 


point! 
No Short Cuts 


As to a child’s learning to read, 
Quintilian says that there exist no 
short cuts. Each and every syllable 
should be learned, the difficult ones 
as well as the easy ones, with no 
postponements at all. Having 
learned to read syllables, the child 
should then move on to words, and 
then on to sentences, though never 
reading in haste. In a sure manner 
should he begin. In a steady and 
slow manner should he continue, 
proceeding in this way until he has 
attained a correct quickness. The 
early reading material of a child 
might just as well contain some 
moral instructions or selected say- 
ings. This somewhat covers Quin- 
tilian’s views on the early training 


of a child. 


In the Presence of His Fellows 


In the first century there was the 
occasional discussion of private 
education versus public education. 
Nowadays almost everyone is edu- 
cated publicly. Quintilian was a 
strong believer in public education. 
It would be worthwhile to state 
some of the reasons influencing him 
so, for they can be well applied in 
this present era. 

At a public school the student 
can learn what is taught to others. 
Also, and here is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, the youth, 
upon seeing an idle student re- 
proved, will take it as a warning, 
and upon seeing an industrious stu- 
dent commended, will be stimu- 
lated. School competition will in- 
cite him with the ambition to sur- 
pass his equals. The speech contests 
will act as incitements to the study 
of eloquence. Quintilian states that 
ambition is a vice, but he also states 
that it is often the parent of virtues. 


More Confident 


The public student, upon enter- 
ing society, will be more confident 
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than one who has been taught in a 
private home. The latter will be 
somewhat timid upon his entrance. 
Besides this, he could also be 
puffed up with his own conceits. 
The public student will gain life- 
long friends; also he will gain the 
valuable habit of common sense. 
Quintilian asks whether a solitary 
student, separated from society, can 
acquire common sense. 

Let us now have a look at the 
student as he advances in his read- 
ing. To read correctly, he must un- 
derstand what he is reading. But 
first, let him begin reading the 
works of Homer and Virgil, even 
though he will not understand them. 
By this kind of reading his mind 
will be exalted by the verse, and he 
will receive zeal from the subject- 
matter. He should read tragedies 
and lyric poetry, and, as long as it 
is safe, the comedies, for they ex- 
tend to all sorts of characters and 
passions. In the beginning he should 
avoid the reading of the love 
elegies. 


Young Can Endure Study 


Quintilian states that there is not 
a danger of too many studies, for 
young boys can endure much study. 
Since it is much easier to do many 
things simultaneously rather than 
one at a time, let the student study 
many subjects simultaneously rather 
than one at a time. It is the power 
of the human mind to attend to 
many things. A boy’s mind is most 
ready to learn. Since most of the 
energy used is that of the teacher, 
and not that of the student, who is 
merely yielding to the teacher to 
be formed by him, the student will 
not readily tire because of the strain 
of mental work. 

It is a known fact that the ability 
of the child must be judged. The 
surest indication of a_ student's 
ability is his memory. Therefore, 
Quintilian states that one should 
judge his student by seeing whether 
he can receive the teaching with 
ease and retain it with fidelity. Also 
to be checked is his ability to imi- 
tate, but let him imitate only what 
is taught, and let him not mimic 
anyone. Quintilian yearns for the 
boy who is spurred on by praise, 
delighted by success, and ready to 
weep because of failure. 


Relaxation and Play 
Quintilian is a strong advocate of 


relaxation and play, and not merely 
because of the strain of study, 
depends mostly on the good will 
of the student, and this quality can- 
not be attained by compulsion. 
Free days are worthwhile, for stu- 
dents will come back re-invigorated. 
But such type of relaxation should 
be definitely limited. Play is worth- 
while, for it reveals character. One 
who is dull and spiritless towards 
play will not be eager towards 
study. 

There you have some first century 
views on education. It is not ex- 
pected that you will agree with all 
of them. However, some of them 
are definitely thought-stimulating, 
and it is my hope that they will be 
thought over. The education of our 
youth is very important, and we 
should see to it that the best means 
are used, whatever they may prove 
to be. 


“COOKBOOK LABORATORIES” 
and SCIENTISTS 


By Sister Mary Aloise, S.N.D., St. 
John’s School, 429 E. Second St., 
Delphos, Ohio. 


WITHIN THE PAST FEW YEARS, the 
cataclysm threatening our way of 
life has made imperative a multi- 
plicity of scientists. In proportion 
to our needs, the number of spe- 
cialists is very small. The charge 
has been made that the high schools 
of the country are responsible for 
this scarcity. The question arises, 
“Why doesn’t Johnny want to study 
science?” Analogous to the contro- 
versy over Johnny’s deficiency in 
reading, educators have been bat- 
ting statements back and forth in 
an attempt to explain the dearth of 
scientists. 

At the recent convention of the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion in Washington, an educator 
maintained that poor scientific 
methods were responsible for this 
shortage. “Any good student,” 
stated the physicist, “is irked to 
death by the memorization and 
‘plugging into formulas’ and rou- 
tineness with which science is 
taught these days.” 


Efficacious Method? 


The efficacious method, advo- 
cated the educator, is to scrap our 


“cookbook high school laboratories” 
and to set up courses in such a way 
that the students would be per- 
mitted to do independent investi- 
gation. The small number of teach- 
ers trained in such investigative 
methods, he thinks, would hamper 
such a procedure. 

To give the proposed method a 
trial would be interesting for both 
teachers and students. I mistrust 
the consequences, however, unless 
the students have had a thorough 
foundation in formulas, reactions, 
and basic scientific principles with 
which they can evaluate their work. 
Students of high school age would 
willingly register for chemistry 
courses which offer freedom from 
contingent difficulties ordinarily 
connected with learning basic prin- 
ciples. What would be the result? 


“Experimenters™ Fail 


Experience of years has taught 
me that most of the boys who spend 
many hours “experimenting” with 
chemistry sets in their basement 
laboratories fail lamentably in high 
school chemistry. Accustomed to 
dabbling with chemicals, doing 
what fancy directs, hoping to pro- 
duce the impossible with the re- 
sources on hand, these boys usually 
find an orderly presentation of 
principles not to their taste. Let 
them mix this chemical with that 
one to see what happens and they 
are contented, but what do they 
produce? Some strange looking con- 
coctions or even a few explosions, 
and little else. 

Supposing that secondary schools 
turned out students taught only by 
individual scientific investigation, 
what would happen to them in col- 
lege? They would probably be 
“flunked out” after the first quarter, 
if not before. When should spe- 
cialization begin? 


Not Without Labor 


By a strange decree of Provi- 
dence and without any personal 
choice in the matter, I have taught 
general high school chemistry for 
many years. Not a few boys and 
girls whom I have instructed in 
“cookbook” laboratory techniques 
have continued their scientific edu- 
cation in colleges. Despite my and 
their inexperience in strictly indi- 
vidual investigation, many have 
been successful in advanced work, 
but few had the means to continue 
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beyond college or university. I 
challenge the statement that scien- 
tists can be formed without the la- 
bor involved in mastering formulas 
and basic laws. After all, science is 
an orderly arrangement of ideas, 
isn’t it? 

According to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “to know something by 
discovery is more perfect than to 
learn from another,” but “the 
teacher is the cause of knowledge 
as the doctor is the cause of health.” 
The teacher already possessing 
knowledge of the whole can more 
easily lead the student to knowl- 
edge than the student can lead him- 
self. In this way the teacher starts 
the student on the path of discovery 
once he has a foundation on which 


to build. 


Self-activity Indispensable 


Self-activity is indispensable in 
the acquisition of knowledge. The 
emphasis, however, must be placed 
on mental rather than on physical 
activity. The student who is able 
to do research work on his own 
must be more mature in intellectual 
development than the generality of 
the class. The one who is irked by 
the labor involved in getting a 
foundation for his future work is 
not the one who has the ability and 
love for it. In most cases, the drop- 
ping off of such a one is no loss to 
the scientific world. He lacks the 
patience and endurance which re- 
search requires. 

It has been my experience that 
the student who is endowed with 
scientific talent is fascinated rather 
than irked by the orderly pattern 
manifested in the creation of the 
universe. Atomic structure, the pe- 
riodic chart, valence, transmutation 
of radio-active substances, bom- 
bardment of atoms, all of these il- 
luminate the creative power of God. 
The student must be helped to a 
knowledge of these concepts, many 
of which are cause and effect rela- 
tionships not readily intelligible to 
the immature mind. 


Why Add to Softness? 


Learning as a rule is accom- 
panied by pain. The sciences, like 
mathematics, train and discipline 
the mind. To despoil the sciences 
of these values is to emasculate 
them. Why add to the softness 
which already characterizes much 
modern thinking? 


Root of the Matter 


Why don’t we get at the root of 
the matter? We hate to face the 
truth because the truth hurts. May 
I ask, “What kind of philosophy has 
dominated the schools of the nation 
for the past twenty-five years?” 
Answer that truthfully, and you will 
find the answer to your problem. 
The educational spirit of the past 
quarter of the century has bred an 
inactive mentality averse to real 
thinking. “Let them follow their 
own bent,” self-expression, easy 
discipline, “fresh-air” courses, mass 
graduations with little regard for 
qualifications, pre-occupation with 
extra-curriculars, easy jobs with 
high pay for the young—all these 
characterize the kind of education 
which produces anything from pas- 
sive citizens and illiterate playboys 
to the hoodlums of “Blackboard- 
Jungle” variety. “Wanna make 
T.N.T., honey?” 

Tightening up standards of learn- 
ing and of discipline, together with 
placing a greater emphasis on in- 
tellectual achievements, may do 
much to elevate the aspirations of 
youth. It is the more talented stu- 
dents who suffer from the kind of 
education which results from mass 
education. To prevent their loss to 
science, educators should take the 
necessary steps to build up rather 
than to break down educational 
standards. It is in the faculties of 
the soul, the intellect and the will, 
that we are made in the image and 
likeness of the Creator of all sci- 
ence. In proportion to the extent 
to which we develop these faculties, 
we shall approach the apex of all 
knowledge. 


To Whom the Scholarships? 


Another question which I should 
like to propose for consideration 
is this: “To whom are college and 
university scholarships preferably 
given?” You know the answer. Boys 
who study consistently and place 
high in scholarship exams are by- 
passed for those who display ath 
letic prowess, regardless of mental 
calibre. I am not condemning ath 
letics. For many reasons we 
all its phases. If we need men for 
research, we must also aid potential 
scientists. Authorities should i 
crease the number of scholarships 
and make them available for out 
standing students in every 
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school. It is at this stage that the 
loss begins. 

Scientific research done outside 
of class may be the answer to indi- 
vidual investigation, Projects based 
on a thorough foundation in prin- 
ciples derived from class work is 
conducive to the end proposed by 
the educator. Militating against 
this procedure, on the other hand, 
is the practice of adults who pay 
students for after school jobs, more 
than they themselves had earned 
as adults a few years back. For 
adolescents today, money is a 
greater attraction than research 
work. 

In conclusion, I should like to 
inquire, “Is the number of scien- 
tists produced by schools really so 
small or is the need so much greater 
than formerly? Has the denomi- 
nator of the ratio increased much 
more than the numerator or has 
the numerator actually dwindled?” 
Whatever the statistics prove, I am 
confident that “cookbook labora- 
tories” are indispensable to the fu- 
ture of science. 


CONFIRMATION 


By Sister M. Germana, §.S.J., St. 
Francis Xavier School, 314 Bay St., 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 


TEACHERS ARE WELL AWARE of the 
value of teaching various subjects 
through speech. One of the best 
applications of this principle is the 
classroom dramatizations of situa- 
tions which offer opportunity for 
catechetical instruction. With this 
in mind, I have written short scripts 
to make clear and impressive Cath- 
olic doctrine regarding the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation. My plan was 
to keep within the age level and 
understanding of a third grade 
group. 

The first script is an introduction 
to the meaning of confirmation. The 
second explains the special way in 
which the Holy Spirit comes. The 
third illustrates concretely the ways 
in which the Seven Gifts help the 
soul in the time of temptation. The 
fourth gives the reasons for the 
choice of sponsor and a new name. 


Chosen Alphabetically 


The characters were not selected 
for their intelligence, but were 
chosen alphabetically. At first a 
group of girls was taken and then 
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a group of boys. Another group of 
girls follows. For the final one a 
mixed group was chosen. 

In some instances the boys and 
girls made little suggestions as to 
how to enter and arrange them- 
selves on the stage (front of room), 
and were eager to do their very 
best. The competition was keen as 
each group was determined to give 
a better show (as they called it), 
than the one ahead of it. 

No extra class time was taken. 
Each group studied the lines in 
free time or before classes. After 
school they practiced and on Fri- 
day morning it was given in re- 
ligion period. On Tuesday morning 
it was repeated during the religious 
instruction for confirmation, for the 
priest who gave the instruction. 


Mothers Ask to Hear 


One interested mother expressed 
the desire to see the children per- 
form. On Friday afternoon they 
were invited to assemble in the 
basement hall. Here again the stage 
was the floor; here too, the children 
showed their ingenuity for making 
their parts interesting, so as to make 
the scenes homelike. It took forty- 
five minutes. To prove the work 
was appreciated, all but two work- 
ing mothers accepted the invitation. 
Four brought their infants along. 
And most important of all, the chil- 
dren knew the basic facts about a 
most vital influence in the Catholic 
way of life. 


A MEETING 


Five little friends, three Catholics 
and two Protestants, meet as they 
return from school, and as little 
girls do, stop to talk. Characters: 
Frances and Pamela, Protestants; 
Mary Ann, Louise, Jean, Catholics. 

Frances: We have Bible stories 
in our Sunday School, do you? 

Jean: Yes, we have them, only 
we have them in class in school. 

PaMELA: Do you have them 
every day? 

Louise: No, not every day. We 
have catechism and Christian Cour- 
tesy every day, and Bible stories 
once a week. 

FRANCEs: What is Christian cour- 
tesy? 

Louise: It is the study of the 
politeness of Christ, our Savior. We 
try to imitate Christ. 

PaMELaA: What do you learn in 
catechism? 





Jean: We are now learning about 
confirmation. 

PaMELA: Confirmation! 
that? 

Jean: Confirmation is a sacra- 
ment. 

PaMELA: A 
what's that? 

Jean: A sacrament is an outward 
sign instituted by Christ to give 
grace. 

Frances: What does the word 
instituted mean? 

Mary Ann: Instituted means 
made by Christ. When Jesus was 
on earth (and Jesus is Christ), He 
made seven sacraments and we are 
studying about confirmation. 

PaMeE a: Tell us about confirma- 
tion. 

Mary ANN: We can’t tell you all 
about it, but we can tell you how 
much we know. Confirmation is a 
sacrament through which the Holy 
Ghost comes to us in a special way, 
to enable us to profess our faith as 
strong and perfect Christians and 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

Frances: Who is the Holy Ghost 
and how does He come to you? 

Mary Ann: The Holy Ghost is 
God and a spirit that we can't see, 
but He brings us grace; that is, a 
pure gift of God to make us strong 
soldiers. 

PaMeELa: Like my brother who 
is a soldier? 

Mary Ann: Well, yes, but we are 
soldiers in God’s army. 

Frances: I like to hear about 
your Bible lessons and classes. Will 
you tell us more some other day? 

Louise: Yes, well know more 
tomorrow and we'll meet here after 
school and tell you what we learn 
tomorrow. 

PAMELA and FRANCEs: 
you. Good-bye now. 

Ati: Good-bye, see you tomor- 
row after school. Good-bye. 
(Others to follow) 


What's 


sacrament, and 


Thank 


Imagine a fine lyre whose strings, perfectly 
harmonized, vibrate at the blowing of the 
wind, each giving its own sound and together 
composing a beautiful symphony. This is the 
soul of a just man when the Holy Spirit 
possesses it fully and has harmonized all the 
faculties by means of his gifts. Each one of 
them, like the strings of a living lyre, gives 
its own sound when the wind of the Spirit 
blows.—The Sanctifier, by Luis M. Martinez, 
tr. by Sr. M. Aquinas, O.S.U. (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1957). 
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NEW HANDWRITING BOOKS 


““Our Print Letters’’—Manuscript 
“Our ABC’s’’—Cursive 


Two books to help students quickly improve hand- 
writing. Each shows the correct and easy way to 
form letters and numbers. Each letter clearly illus- 
trated and charted. Self-instruction and analysis are 
combined with correct visualization of each letter to 
achieve better writing. 


SEND TODAY for these helpful books. 64 pages 


each—size 6% x 8. Three copies, $1.00 each, ppd. 
single copy $1.25 each, ppd. 
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| Graven Images: Substitutes for 
True Morality. By Dietrick von 
Hildebrand with Alice Jourdain 
(David McKay Co., New York, 
1957; pages 204; price $3.50). 


God looks into the human heart, 
and He sees there the motives of 
our daily actions: tradition, loyalty 

_ to others, honor, humaneness, duty, 
altruism, self-control, respectability, 
efficiency, courage and nobleness. 

| Chapter Three presents these mo- 

| tives of action as “substitutes” for 
true morality. The analysis is philo- 
sophically profound, and the ideas 
are eminently worthwhile for any- 
one who wishes to know the work- 

| ings of the human mind and the 
secrets of the human conscience. 

God looks into the soul of a saint, 
and He finds there the basis of 
true morality. The author sums 
up Christian Morality (Chapter 


Eleven) in one brilliantly clear 


statement: “The Christian saint is 
dominated by one fundamental 
aim: his love of God” (page 182). 
The result of this love of God in 
the life of a person is holiness, a 
transformation of the soul into 
Christ. The substitutes, the graven 
images which fill the soul of man, 
accomplish some good in our lives 
—they are a minus malum—but they 
cannot, because they are substi- 


| tutes, produce holiness or the trans- 


formation of the soul that makes 


| a person a Saint. 


Dr. Dietrick von Hildebrand, 
professor of philosophy at Fordham 


| University in New York, had Dr. 
| Alice M. Jourdain, teacher of phi- 
| losophy at Hunter College, as his 


collaborator in the writing of this 


| volume. The book is the third of a 
| trilogy by Dr. von Hildebrand on 


the deepest aspects of ethics and 


| morality. Readers will find simple 


statements of profound truth side 
_by side with scholarly treatment 
of abstract philosophical ideas. 
Many examples of this brilliant 
simplicity and abstract profundity 


THE | 
Gore Kiser could be given. One statement, for 


COMPANY 
Dept. C.E., 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


| instance, gives a precious insight 


into the thorny problem of exterior 
emphasis or interior emphasis in 





spirituality: “The question whether 
one has sinned against charity, jus- 
tice, or humility does not weigh on 
these people because the recitation 
of several rosaries daily gives them 
the assurance of leading a life 
which is pleasing to God” (page 
50). 

Sir Francis Bacon said that “some 
books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested.” Graven Im- 
ages belongs in the final class. It 
is a book of ideas to be chewed, a 
book of truths to be digested and 
a book of wisdom to be assimilated 
slowly. The human conscience has 
many secrets that are known only 
to God. Some of these deep secrets 
will be identified and better under- 
stood by the diligent reader and 
careful student of this scholarly 
volume. 


Rev. Pauw M. Barter 


“Education selon le Christ,” reprint 
from Parents et Maitres (Centre 
d'Etudes Pedagogiques, Paris, 
1956; pages 72; price 175fr.). 


A special reprint from the maga- 
zine Parents et Maitres presents and 
interprets the answers to an exten- 
sive “Inquiry” designed to help the 
adolescent, especially in his relig- 
ious education. 

Nearly 1000 boys and girls were 
given a set of questions grouped 
under three heads. They were asked 
(1) What is the meaning of “the 
Christian Life”? (2) What obstacles 
to your life as a Christian do you 
meet in the present world, as you 
encounter it in your school life and 
in your free time? (3) What helps 
do you expect to find to enlighten 
and strengthen you in your life as 
a Christian, particularly from the 
Christian community—that is, from 
your parents and teachers? Five 
responses were proposed under 
each general head, and the re 
spondent was to eliminate the in- 
ept answers and classify the re 
maining ones according to theif 
rank in importance. Space was pro- 
vided for fuller responses to be 
written in. A corresponding set of 
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questions invited the parents to 
say what they believed was the 
mind of their children on these 
same points. 

In the present booklet there is 
much detail about the answers 
given by the boys and girls and 
a brief summary of the parents’ 
replies. The interpreters tie up each 
group of responses with a Scrip- 
tural text that seems to convey the 
religious truth the students have 
stressed. The effects of training in 
Catholic Action show up many 
times. The answers are serious and 
earnest, calling for more love of 
neighbor, detachment from mate- 
rial goods, and solidity of instruc- 
tion. Both parents and students find 
the “superficiality of the modern 
world” one of the chief drawbacks 
to the Christian life. They lament 
the lack of time for reflective 
thought and for silence. The stu- 
dents assert that the obstacles can 
easily become positive forces, how- 
ever, since those persons who ad- 
here to faith must do so by a strong 
and personal choice despite the 
pressures of environment. 

Comments on the effect of read- 
ing and movies are divided, though 
most admit that the false world of 
the films colors many of their views. 
A frequent request is that the 
Christian community help by form- 
ing the judgment rather than by 
imposing sets of opinions—prefab- 
ricated, as one student says. The 
students hope in the future to be 
able to affirm their convictions, and 
they desire to have the kind of 
knowledge that will enable them 
to bear witness to the faith among 
their associates. 

There is much in this inquiry to 
help teachers and parents in their 
efforts to deal with the young. But 
since the students replying to this 
questionnaire are French boys and 
girls, made serious by the aftermath 
of war, their views may not fully 
correspond to those of students in 
the same age groups in our own 
country. A slightly adapted form 
of the question page might draw 
out the thoughts of the youths here 
and tell the Christian community 
what boys and girls are seeking, 
especially what truths of faith ap- 
peal to them most forcefully. These 
anonymous replies may be more 
telling than a record of an indi- 
vidual’s background and a scien- 
tific measure of his attitudes. At 
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least the collective replies supple- 
ment such data and provide a guide 
for teachers and parents. 

The subject matter of the “In- 
quiry” is of importance and inter- 
est, but the example of a Catholic 
Action process may also be an aid 
to many. It is not surprising that 
this study and its analysis brought 
parents and teachers into better 
accord on the ends of education. 
The same process might have a 
similar good effect again. 


Sister Rrramary, C.H.M., Ottumwa 
Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa 





Modern Farming, 2nd Ed. By R. 
W. Roberts, C. L. Angerer, J. L. 
Moses, and R. W. Gregory (J. B. 
Lippincott, pages 600). 


Anyone familiar with the wide 
variety of soil, climate, and popula- 
tion distribution of the United 
States can appreciate the way 
farmers have adapted their crops 
and methods of production to fit 
the environment and demand. This 
book covers farming in all regions 
of the country and deals with the 
essentials of good crop production 
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and livestock management as well 
as the problems of each. One gets a 
very good perspective of the over- 
all picture, of the complexity and 
variety of American Agriculture. In 
view of the rapidly declining rural 
population, it becomes much more 
important that the urban citizen 
and especially our legislators are 
fully aware of the real problems of 
American agriculture. 

Although the book deals almost 
entirely with the practical and me- 
chanical aspects of farming as 
taught the average high school stu- 
dent, it could become one of the 
Social Studies of the ever increasing 
group of students whose interests 
are rapidly turning away from farm- 
ing. The continued good will of this 
group, and their understanding of 
the real issues confronting agricul- 
ture will become even more impor- 
tant in the future. 

The current problem of over-pro- 
duction gives too many Americans 
a false feeling of security as far as 
his food supply is concerned. We 
do not realize how rapidly our soil 
and water resources are being de- 
pleted. The authors remind us that 
the frontier is gone, the land suit- 
able for cultivation is decreasing, 
the population is increasing, and 
about one-third of our topsoil is 
gone. The era of surpluses, they be- 
lieve, will surely end and perhaps 
much sooner than we realize. 

Today no one speaks or thinks of 
agriculture without having upper- 
most in his mind all the current 
problems being discussed both on 
local and national levels. We cannot 
ignore them, but in this book the 
whole picture seems to take on a 
better perspective and we are re- 
minded once again that farming is 
an inseparable and tremendously 
important part of our American way 
of life. 

RosBert STEFFEN 


Manager, Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, 
Boys Town, Nebraska 


A Commentary on a Short Bre- 
viary. By Rev. J. J. Kugler, 
S.D.B. (Salesiana Publishers, 
Paterson, N. J.; pages 317). 


In this volume Father Kugler 
succeeds in putting the results of 
years of tireless work into a popu- 
lar form which should be welcomed 
by Bible lovers everywhere. 

The book contains a brief his- 
tory of the various parts of the 





Divine Office together with com- 
mentaries on obscure passages in 
the Psalms, and devout reflections. 
In preparing it, the writer had in 
mind, as he states, a commentary 
in a readily accessible form, written 
in understandable language, con- 
sistent with scholarly standards, use- 
ful to those who lack the time or 
opportunity to read through more 
ponderous works. 

The entire Psalter is covered, 
each of the 150 Psalms being briefly 
explained. 

The book will be of more value 
for ready reference than for cur- 
sory reading. Careful arrangement 
and a good index of psalms and 
canticles help considerably. 

Some of the directives will send 
the reader hurrying to his Bible. 
In commenting on Psalm 94, e.g., 
he gives the candid advice, “To 
understand this passage, read Num- 
bers Chap. 20 and 21” (p. 3). Writ- 
ing about the Bible which brings 
the reader right back to the Bible 
is all to the good, and Father Kug- 
ler does very well on this point. 

Even the faithful reader of the 
Psalms will find obscure phrases 
clearing up as the Commentary 
takes him through brief explana- 
tions of such words as “cup,” “stub- 
ble,” “at dawn,” and many others 
which he thought he already under- 
stood. 

The reflections scattered through- 
out the book may help some readers 
although they do not appear to 
present particularly new insights. 

This Commentary will be a 
worthwhile addition to the Scrip- 
ture shelf of any library. It will be 
of special value to those who re- 
cite the Divine Office or the Little 
Office and to lovers of the Psalms. 

Rev. JosepH J. McCoy, S.M. 


Superior, Marianist House of 
Studies, Washington 17, D. C. 


Mariology Vol. II. Edited by 
Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1957; 
pages xii, 606; price $9.50). 


The first volume of Mariology 
dealt with the history and sources. 
This second volume (with the ex- 
ception of a chapter on Mary in 
the Eastern Fathers, unavoidably 
delayed) treats of our Lady in 
dogma. Twelve theologians have 
contributed to this volume: Cyril 
Vollert, S.J. (The Scientific Struc- 
ture of Mariology, Fundamental 


Principle of Mariology, Mary and 

the Church); Walter J. Burghardt, 
S.J. (Mary in the Eastern Fathers); 
John F. Bonnefoy, O.F.M. (Pre. 
destination of Mary): Gerald Vay 
Ackeren, S.J. (Divine Mother. 
hood); Philip J. Donnelly, S.J. ( Per. 
petual Virginity ); Frank P. Calkins, 
O.S.M. (Fulness of Grace); Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R. (Our Lady's 


Knowledge); Wenceslaus Sebas- 
tian, O.F.M. (Spiritual Mother. 
hood); Juniper B. Carol (Co 


redemption); Armand J. Robi- 
chaud, S.M. (Dispensation of All 
Graces); Lawrence P. Everett, 
C.SS.R. (Death and Assumption); 
and Firmin M. Schmidt, O.F.M- 
Cap (Queenship). 

Since space does not permit a 
comment in detail on the work of 
each contributor, let us mention 
some few (by no means all) of the 
specially worthwhile and _ interest- 
ing points brought out in this splen- 
did volume. Father Vollert, the au- 
thor of three chapters, makes an ex- 
cellent contribution in stressing the 
need for deeper study of the teach- 
ings of the Magisterium in the 
search for a fundamental principle 
of Mariology, and in warning that 
one cannot expect to find a prin- 
ciple from which all our Ladys 
prerogatives can be deduced by 
intrinsic necessity, since the free 
will of God is involved. Again, his 
study of the relations of Mary to 
the Church (a much discussed 
topic today) shows well that the 
worst errors on this matter have 
come from the attempts of a few 
writers to spin out elaborate webs 
of theorizing by their own unaide 
reason “with slight heed to t 
statements of modern popes. 
Father Juniper Carol, the distin= 
guished editor of the series, and ag 
outstanding authority on Co-7é 
demption, offers us a remarkable 
wealth of theological information @ 
his thorough chapter on this impos 
tant topic. Father Van Ackeren, 
part of his profound treatise on the 
Divine Motherhood, defends th 
striking thesis that Mary’s Mother 
hood is a formal participation 
the Paternity of the Father. 5 

And in general, as one would 4 i 
pect from such a list of contributomy 
which includes even some men 0) 
international reputation, this is ® 
thoroughly scholarly work. In 


areas of theology can one find 3 
equally solid and scientific 
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in English. It is a work well worthy 
to be compared to the several some- 
what similar symposia already pub- 
lished in Europe. 

Rev. Witit1aM G. Most 


. of Latin and Greek, Loras College, 
wae, Iowa 


Paper Figures. By Anna Pauli and 
Margaret S. Mitzit (Charles A. 
Bennet Co., Inc., Peoria, IIL; 
pages 102). 


Using children’s artwork for fin- 
jshed samples of what can be done 
with paper in the elementary 
school, the author step-by-step 
builds up the many ingenious fig- 
ures that can be constructed by 
young fingers. The chief motif in 
most of her examples i is a clever and 
varied use of “catstairs’—folded 
strips that criss cross until they 
stand up for animal legs, kite tails, 
mitten ribbons, candles, Santa’s 
body, the arms of the Jack-O- 
Lantern, the neck of the giraffe, 
turtle legs, and the limbs of pup- 
pets. Each figure is clearly ex- 
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plained in large type, so that a 
teacher could give instructions to 
the class and at the same time re- 
fer back to the book on her desk. 

The cotton-coated Eskimo boy 
seemed easy to make and also the 
charming Japanese boy with his 
raincoat of fringed paper. All of 
the holiday figures are here in 
simple, appealing guises. ‘The 
authors believe that simple paper 
construction stimulates the im- 
agination and leads easily into the 
field of creative effort. With large 
classes, paper is probably the most 
inexpensive art medium available. 
Once a class has mastered the basic 
design of “catstairs,” a new project 
can be begun and finished each art 
period from the many ideas given 
here. For those teachers who have 
groups of retarded children to work 
with, the craft projects here are 
simple enough not to discourage 
the exceptional child. With paper, 
at little cost to the school, the child 
can afford to make the trial and 
error groupings that are necessary 
to his growth. Naomi GiLpaTRICK 
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Paper Sculpture and Construction. 
By J. V. Miller (Chas. A. Bennet 
Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill.; pages 56). 


In teaching the uses to which 
paper can be put to create art 
objects, the author brings to bear 
her experience in creating show 
pieces for commercial displays, her 
illustrations for magazines like 
McCall's, and her work with child- 
ren in the school system in her own 
city. The photographs taken by 
Morton Bartlett and D. Hennesey 
of the author’s intriguing finished 
models show the infinite possibili- 
ties in paper. Numerous diagrams 
by the author show how “to make 
paper behave” so that it can yield 
a three-dimensional form. 

Among the techniques described 
are paper folding, paper in the re- 
lief, paper used in the round, com- 
bining other media with paper, 
newer methods of papier-maché 
modeling and realistic and abstract 
paper sculpturing. Seasonal proj- 
ects are scattered throughout this 
provocative book. Ideas for decora- 
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tive leaf forms and flower motifs, 
French curves, newspaper tube ani- 
mals, simple architectural build- 
ings, folded garlands, posters, dolls, 
and free space designs are pre- 
sented with careful instructions that 
could inspire the imagination to go 
beyond the basic, yet novel shapes 
suggested here. Among the papers 
that can be manipulated, the author 
suggests rough and smooth water 
color papers, cellophane, tissue pa- 
pers, poster boards, metallic foils 
and lace paper doilies. Her first and 
basic lesson is how to score and fold 
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paper for many effects. Craft 
classes should be grateful for this. 
Naomi GILPaATRICK 


High School Teaching. By Ken- 
neth H. Hansen (Prentice Hall, 
New York; 1957; pages 421; price 
$5.75). 

This book takes into considera- 
tion three main divisions as related 
to secondary education: (1) Under- 
standing the Tasks of Secondary 
Education, (2) Classroom Teach- 
ing and (3) Beyond the Class- 
room Walls. 
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In the division on Understandi 
the Tasks of Secondary Education, 
the interrelationships presented 
bring into sharp focus the need of 
understanding the high school ig 
its social setting, the high school 
student, and the curriculum. 

In the division on Classroom 
Teaching, vital factors as related tg 
organization, psychology of leam- 
ing, suggstions on motivation, and 
leads for evaluating and diagnosing 
are well presented. 

In the third division, Beyond the 
Classroom Walls, manifold infly. 
ences and opportunities are set 
forth featuring community relation. 
ships, extra-class activities, guid. 
ance, and professional growth. 

At the close of each chapter, 
topics for study, discussion and re. 
ports are listed. Well selected bibli- 
ographies are also presented. 

The appendix lists the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education 
(Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education), The 
Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy (Educational Policies 
Commission), The Imperative 
Needs of Youth of Secondary 
School Age (National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals), 
and Functions of the Secondary 
School Expressed in Terms of the 
Problems of Adolescents (Ander- 
son, Grim, and Gruhn). 

The author, Kenneth Hansen, 
chairman of the Division of Edu- 
cation and Psychology, Westem 
State College of Colorado, is to be 
commended on this publication. It 
should be especially helpful to 
prospective teachers. Experienced 
teachers also will find it helpful; 
even though they no doubt have 
had much of the same over-all 
coverage in principles, procedures, 
and interrelationships from various 
courses in education, this book pré 
sents a functional and general 
posite. Naturally, one book 
go into very many details and com 
crete examples when holding © 
such wide coverage of topics, but 
supplementation by such we 
selected and timely references @® 
listed at the close of chapters 
as valuable leads to take care of it 
dividual differences in 
grounds, interests, and needs. 
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 AUDPIONVIKQUAL® EDUCATION 


MANY TEACHERS are reluctant to plan field trips for 
their classes, and with good reason. Too often these 
excursions are looked upon by the students as oppor- 
tunities for escape from the usual classroom routine, 
where they are responsible for assignments and must 
show results. Eagerly they set out upon the trip, glad 
for this opportunity to be free from classroom supervi- 
sion and its restraints. Whether or not they learn 
anything is purely accidental; certainly that part of 
the trip is secondary, as far as they are concerned. The 
important thing is to have a good time. But, we 
teachers might well ask ourselves, need it be thus? I, 
for one, and I know others agree, do not think so. 
These trips, if properly planned, can be rich educa- 
tional experiences; nor need they be less interesting 
because they are more rewarding. 


Different Departments Sponsor Tours 


Excursions into business, industry and museums 
are becoming more and more popular, and it is well 


A small group or an individual project lends added 
interest to a field trip. A supermarket study 

might yield an intelligent investigation 

into contents of various sizes of cans and comparative 
prices. 





Planning Purposeful Field Trips 


By Sister Mary Gerald Curran., S.S.J., 27652 Outer Drive, Ecorse, Michigan 


that such should be the case. If these trips help us in 
our educational work, and give the students much 
more in a short time than we can give them in hours 
of classroom instruction, and perhaps rather dull in- 
struction at that, why should we not make use of this 
medium of learning? Different departments sponsor 
these educational tours with various aims in mind. 
The history department might wish the students to 
return with a new appreciation of our American way 
of life, and cultural heritage. Science departments 
hope that. students will acquire a new appreciation 
of the role of science in the world today, and acquire 
strong motives for intensive studies in that area. 

So, too, the economics instructor has something 
definite in mind when she sends her students to the 
supermarket, the industrial establishment, the bank or 
the credit agency. She hopes that they will return 
with a broader knowledge of business activities and 
procedures. Behind-the-scenes explanations of what 
goes on. 





Prepare and Follow Up 


That these trips might be rewarding experiences 
for the students, it is necessary that preparation must 
precede the trip and a check-up follow it. Students 
should fully understand the purpose of the trip and 
have a clear idea of what they are expected to get 
out of it. 

Controlled behavior is essential, if the students are 
to absorb all that is made available. They should be 
taught to stay with the group, listen intently and 
courteously to the guide taking them through, and 
be prepared to ask intelligent questions when the 
opportunity presents itself. 

In order that the children might learn the good 
manners expected of guests, it is well that a different 
student be selected to act as leader on each trip. This 
student calls to make arrangements for the trip, goes 
down to the place of business to plan details, and 
reports back on the behavior of the group, if the 
teacher is not present. Needless to say, it would be 
unwise and inviting trouble to send a group a long 
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distance, perhaps by bus, without adult supervision, 
However, if the trip is just to the local supermarket 
to which the students can walk, adult supervision might 
be dispensed with. 

A secretary is also selected. She carries on any 
necessary correspondence before the trip, and writes 
a letter of appreciation afterward. The economics class 
might prefer to change leaders for each trip, to give 
many a chance. 


Mimeographed Outlines 


The group should be given mimeographed outlines 
or questions to guide them. This will give the trip 
purpose, and prevent idling, and loitering. Instruct 
the students to make each one find out his own infor- 
mation, by listening and asking questions. For indi- 
vidual interest, a few “research questions,” each 
different, might be included, when possible. If the 
outline or questions are given in duplicate, one copy 
can be the “scribble” copy, filled out on the trip; the 
other can be prepared, in better order, from the 
original later. These will be the basis for discussion of 
the trip and what was learned, in subsequent classes, 


Concentration on the business at hand is evident in 

this group of students, visiting a local supermarket. 
Much can be accomplished 

by courteous attention to the guide on a field trip. 


Let us consider what can be expected of a group 
visiting the local supermarket. Perhaps the manager 
would be happy to have the group a half hour before 
the store opens, so as to avoid confusion and distrac- 
tion. The students have been prepared by several 
class discussions of grading, packaging, sorting, and 
storage of foods. They have learned government 
standards of meat inspection, have discussed what to 
look for in the selection of vegetables and fruits. The 
leader gets the group together before entering, and 
then introduces himself and the group. Since the 
manager has been sent a copy of the outline or ques 
tions, he is prepared to answer questions, with a view 
to what the students want to know. 


Research Questions 
After a tour of the store, the back storage rooms 
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Light-Multiplier optical system provides more effective illumination 
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and perhaps the basement store space, the students 
are permitted to look up the research question each 
has selected, either individually or in groups of twa 
or three. On a recent trip, one girl decided, at the 
teacher’s suggestion, to draw up a comparison of a 
frozen vegetable which was also available in fresh 
form and was in season. Later, the girl expressed 
amazement at what she had discovered. She had beep 
demanding frozen vegetables from her mother whey 
she prepared the meals, over her mother’s objections, 
Since she found them fast and easy to prepare, she 
had falsely concluded that these were the “best buy,” 
However, when she discovered that she could get 
four times as much weight in the fresh article thay 
in the frozen form for the same price, she began to 
realize her mother’s wisdom in objecting to daily use 
of a frozen vegetable, when the fresh one would 
suffice. Such experiences make field trips more thang 
worth while. 

Of what value are these trips to the teacher and 
the community? These excursions, properly planned, 
make for excellent public relations. Well-mannered, 
interested and alert students create a good impression, 
and this we need in a business world, which knows 
too little about parochial schools and what is taught 
Many of them erroneously believe that our chief, and 
indeed only concern is with the hereafter, with but 
little thought of preparing students for intelligent 
living here and now. 

What these trips mean to the teacher of economies 
should be evident by now. If these students retum 
from this excursions much better informed, after an 
enjoyable, stimulating trip into business or industry, 
she has the right to be satisfied. She might talk for 
days about these economic operations and still convey 
but little of their true meaning, whereas the student 
observing them at first hand can pick up much infor- 
mation. 

What it means to all concerned—public, business 
concerns, school, parents and pupils alike—depends 
greatly on the preparation for, and follow-up of these 
interesting student experiences. They need not be, 
and should not be, a waste of precious school time! 
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EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


New Visual Catechism 
The Sacraments 


The Sacraments is a series of seven 
flmstrips (photographs and art in 
color, average forty-five frames) 
produced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. Individual titles 
are: (1) The Sacraments in Gen- 
eral (48 frames); (2) The Sacra- 
ment of Baptism (34 frames); (3) 
The Sacrament of Confirmation (28 
frames ); (4) The Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist (60 frames); (5) 
The Sacrament of Penance (60 
frames); (6) The Sacraments of 
Extreme Unction and Holy Orders 
(43 frames); (7) The Sacrament 
of Matrimony (34 frames). 

The materials were arranged by 
Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCor- 
mick, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools, Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, and Rev. Jo- 
seph B. Collins, $.S., D.D., profes- 
sor of catechetics, Catholic Univer- 


Chairmen of CAVE Evaluating Committees 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A., General Chairman. A gradu- 
ate of St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J., and Catholic University of 
America, he has been teaching educational psychology at St. John’s 
University for the past ten years. He is chairman of the department 
of religion in the University’s school of education. 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, M.A., M.S.Ed., Chair- 
man, Buffalo Committee. He is associate super- 
intendent of schools, Buffalo. He started and has 
been directing the diocesan film program since 
1946. His film library offers use of 416 titles, one- 
fifth suited to high schools. He was trained in 
Catholic schools in Buffalo and at St. Bonaventure 


College. 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman, Chicago Committee. 
Father Coyne is the dean of the technical department of St. Rita High 
School, Chicago, and has been a teacher of physics there for the past 
twenty years. Having long since found the use of visual aids helpful 
both in science and shop classes, he has built up a library of films and 
filmstrips covering the subjects in his department, and has equipped 
the department with all types of visual aids for teachers. He has 
produced a film, The Heritage of an Augustinian Province. 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Chairman, New York Committee. Sister 
is dean of Mercy Junior College, Tarrytown, New York. 


sity of America. The artist is Paul- 
ine Adams. 

The filmstrips use the revised 
Baltimore Catechism, No. 2, add- 
ing pertinent information inte- 
grated into a meaningful exposition 
of the sacraments. Two approaches 
are used: the historical, treating 
mainly the institution of the sacra- 
ment and its significance; and the 
contemporary, concerned with an 
explanation of the administration 
of the sacrament and what is 
needed for its worthy reception. 
Color illustrations are used to pre- 
sent the historical beginnings of 
the sacraments; a combination of 
photographs and art work is used 
to show their present usage in the 
Church. The filmstrips embody ob- 
jectives, doctrinal statements and 
devotional sentiments. In the be- 
ginning of each strip word lists are 
given and key words defined; at the 
end a few frames are set aside for 
“Questions and Discussion” and 





“Things to Remember.” 

Total cost of the series is $39.50; 
individual costing $6. For further 
information write: Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

The following evaluations have 
been prepared by CAVE’s evaluat- 
ing committee: 


4. Sacrament of Holy Eucharist 


Description. This filmstrip, con- 
sisting of sixty frames in color, is 
divided into three parts or sections: 
Holy Eucharist (the promise, the 
institution, the Real Presence); the 
Sacrifice of the Mass; Holy Com- 
munion. 

The first part, consisting of nine- 
teen frames begins with four frames 
presenting a preparation and a 
word study list, follows with seven 
frames on the institution of the 
Eucharist, and ends with six frames 
on the application. The second part 
also consists of nineteen frames. 
Two are devoted to the sacrifice of 
the Old Law, one defines sacrifice, 
another illustrates the Mass and its 
effects. Following are five frames 
giving the definition and the dif- 
ference between the sacrifice of 
the Cross and that of the Mass. 
Nine frames are used to teach the 
purposes and methods of assisting 
at Mass. The third part is composed 
of fifteen frames. Five teach the 
privileges of receiving Holy Com- 
munion; six are devoted to an ex- 
planation of the preparation, the 
effects and the obligations; the re- 
maining frames are devoted to dis- 
cussion questions and things to 
remember. 

Analysis. It presents excellent 
material on its subject matter, pro- 
viding a comprehensive outlook on 
what is to be taught. The two 
frames portraying Christ instituting 
the Holy Eucharist are good. How- 
ever, a frame could be included to 
show the part of the Mass in which 
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Transubstantiation takes place, and 
to explain that the priest here uses 
the words of Christ. 

In the second part, the Sacrifice 
of the Mass is well presented. There 
is realism in these frames. The 
frame on sacrifice is a rather good 
device. It should be mentioned in 
passing that the artist’s portrayal 
of the animals in the Old Testament 
is not ritually correct. The proce- 
dure in the Temple was to kill the 
animals, offer up their blood, skin 
them, cut them up and place the 
portions on the steps of the altar 
of sacrifice. Then later these por- 
tions were given to the officiating 
priest. He in turn arranged them on 
the altar fire in the shape of the 
animal. The skins were kept by the 
priest. 

In the third part, Holy Commun- 
ion, those things necessary for 
preparation of both soul and body 
are clearly stated. The privileges 
granted by Pope Pius XII with re- 
gard to changes in the Eucharistic 
fast are explained. The teacher will 
know, of course, that these regula- 
tions have in turn been modified in 
the past few months. 

The various pictures are techni- 
cally excellent, photographed in a 
modern setting, and very colorful. 
When the occasion arises for a 
teacher to be pictured, there is no 
repetition of the same religious 
habit; many different sisterhoods, 
Brothers, and various ranks of the 
clergy are featured. 


55 65 75 85 95 


Theology 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
Authenticity 
Correlation 
Organization 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 

Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


Appraisal. This filmstrip is de- 
signed for use in the upper primary 
to the junior high level. Even av- 
erage seniors could profit by view- 
ing it, although the advanced stu- 
dent would find it a bit elementary. 
It is also an excellent aid for con- 
vert classes. The rating is “B plus.” 
The CAVE Seal of Approval is 
granted. 


The late Rev. ALEXANDER P. ScHorSCH, 
C.M., Ph.D., and Sister M. Do.ores 
SCHORSCH, OS.B., Ed.D., of the Chicago 
committee. This brother and sister team 
co-authored the Jesu-Maria Course in Re- 
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ion. nag Schorsch was dean emeritus 
oF graduate school, De Paul University, 
Chicago. Sister M. Dolores is president of 
the C icago iocesan supervisor's asso- 
ciation. 


5. Sacrament of Penance 


Description. This filmstrip con- 
sists of colored pictures, a word list, 
definitions and diagrams, sixty 
frames in all. The word list is 
placed first in order to explain the 
various terms used in the defini- 
tions, diagrams and captions. These 
definitions and carefully drawn dia- 
grams, together with the colored 
pictures, are an aid to the instruc- 
tor in clearing certain points and 
hence facilitating matters when he 
is teaching the nature, administra- 
tion, and effects of the Sacrament 
of Penance. 

Analysis. The teachings of faith 
and morals, the philosophy of edu- 
cation, the stimulation of the senses, 
intellect, emotions and will, the 
authenticity of picture and script 
appear to deserve a first class rat- 
ing. 

However, the unity and coher- 
ence of the filmstrip leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Continuity is 
broken because the sequence of 
presentation is very poor. In the 
picture “Father Explains,” the 
priest is not looking at the men nor 
are they looking at him or the pa- 
pers in their hands. This makes it 
seem as if they were an uninter- 
ested group of individuals. Further- 
more, it would have been much 
better to group in proper sequence 
all the pictures pertaining to the 
examination of conscience, and 
place them before the pictures that 
show the penitent going to confes- 
sion. 

When teaching, there should be 
a carry-over from one subject to 
another. In order that children not 
be confused by incorrect punctua- 
tion, there should be a question 
mark placed after “What is Confes- 
sion” since this is an interrogative 
sentence. Perhaps also it would 
have been better at this point not 
to interrupt the informal discussion 
idea between priest and listerers. 

Although these deficiencies are 
apparent, it can readily be under- 
stood that they are not serious and 
can easily enough be corrected. If 
this were done, the filmstrip would 
have an appeal to the interest range 
of the audience and it would aid in 


the development of understandin 
and attitudes regarding the Sacra. 
ment of Penance. 


55 65 75 85 95 
SS ee 


Technical Quality 
Utilizati 


Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


Appraisal. This filmstrip can be 
used with profit in the intermedi- 
ate grades through junior high 
school, also for converts. The ratin 
is “C plus.” The CAVE Seal of Ap. 
proval is granted. 


Sister M. Dionysia, O.SF, 
Member, Buffalo Committee 


6. Sacraments of Extreme 
Unction and Holy Orders 


Description. This color filmstrip 
combines the lessons on Extreme 
Unction and Holy Orders as found 
in the Baltimore Catechism. Four 
frames at the beginning of the strip 
serve as a joint introduction and 
word list for the lessons that fol- 
low. Nineteen frames are devoted 
to the treatment of extreme une- 
tion and fifteen to that of holy 
orders. Two original art pieces are 
used in each lesson to illustrate the 
historical background for the sac- 
raments; photography is used to 
portray contemporary subject mat- 
ter. Two frames at the end of each 
lesson list “Questions for Discus- 
sion” and “Things to Remember. 
The first half of the lesson on ex- 
treme unction follows the cate 
chism in giving the definition and 
effects of the sacrament; the sec 
ond shows how the sacrament is 
administered in the home. The sec- 
tion dealing with holy orders sim- 
ply illustrates the lesson on this 
sacrament as given in the Balti- 
more Catechism. 

Analysis. This filmstrip, as the 
title indicates, is a visualized ver 
sion of the lessons contained in the 
Baltimore Catechism. It was felt 
by the evaluating committee that 
the lessons are treated in the film 
strip in a negative way, wilh 
little imagination or stimulation 
Through this medium, a new and 
vital approach could have beet 
realized, while in reality a vely 
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estrian recounting of what is 
found in the catechism is offered. 

Opportunities for stimulating the 
senses, emotions and will were lost, 
as were the possibilities for deepen- 
ing appreciation of the beauty and 
necessity of the sacraments. Voca- 
tional appeal in the lesson on holy 
orders was completely lacking. 
While the technical quality of the 
strip is good insofar as color and 
sharpness of photography are con- 
cerned, imagination and_ variety 
in the treatment are lacking. Noth- 
ing out of the ordinary is contrib- 
uted by way of original art work. 

If nothing more is desired than 
the regular catechism lesson _pic- 
torialized, then this strip will be of 
interest and use, presupposing that 
the teacher must supply the interest 
appeal and stimulation. Desirable 
outcomes will depend on teacher 
presentation rather than on any 
inherent qualities in the filmstrip 
itself. 

Since the title of the series indi- 
cates that the filmstrip is a Visual 
Catechism, in fairness it should be 
stated that it does accomplish that 
aim. As such, some teachers may 
be interested in a tool of this type 
upon which they can build their 
lesson and discussion. Judging the 
filmstrip, however, from the view- 
point of a contribution to the re- 
ligion teaching field, the committee 
concluded that it does not add in 
any positive, vital way to the en- 
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NEW FOLK DANCE RECORDS 


For Grades 3 thru 6 


richment of the catechism lesson 
not possible by other teaching 
methods. 

Appraisal. As a teaching tool con- 
tributing by its own merits to the 
enrichment of religious education, 
this strip does not meet CAVE re- 
quirements. However, since the 
title of the series is a Visual Cate- 
chism, it can receive a qualified 
recommendation to those _ inter- 
ested in nothing more than an illus- 
tration of the lessons as given in the 
Baltimore Catechism. With this 
stipulation, the filmstrip may be use- 
ful as a basis on which to build a 
lesson and discussion with the 
teacher supplying the interest, 
stimulation and inciting desirable 
outcomes. The filmstrip as such 
could be used from intermediate 
grades up. The CAVE rating is 
?D. 

SisTER JuLIA Berrranp, M.M. 


Member of the New York Committee. 


7. Sacrament of Matrimony 


Description. This filmstrip pre- 
sents the catechism lesson on the 
sacrament, with one or two frames 
devoted to each answer. A brief 
pictorial sequence on the marriage 
ceremony at a Nuptial Mass is in- 
cluded. Excluding titles, this film- 
strip consists of thirty frames, 
twenty-one of which are pictures 
with text (sixteen photographs and 
five art presentations ). Nine frames 
contain text only 

An initial frame depicts Christ at 
the marriage feast of Cana, and 
mention is made of the fact that 
He raised marriage to the dignity 
of a sacrament. The Sacrament of 
Matrimony is defined, and in rapid 
succession (a single frame for each) 


attention is drawn to the obliga- 
tions of the married, the unity of 
Christian marriage and its indis- 
solubility. Requirements for the 
worthy reception of matrimony are 
outlined in chart form, and two 
frames are devoted to the laws of 
the Church requiring the marriage 
of Catholics before a priest and 
two witnesses. In two frames the 
chief effects of the sacrament are 
set forth; in three frames elements 
in fitting preparation for its recep- 
tion are stated. In conclusion there 
is an eight-picture sequence on the 
marriage ceremony. 

Analysis. An indication of the 
worth of this offering, and by the 
same token an indication of its 
serious limitations, is to be found 
in the title of the series of which it 
is a unit. Here indeed is the “visual 
catechism” in that there is present 
on the screen the content of the 
catechism lesson, just that and little 
more. If the intention here is to 
offer a substitute for copies of the 
catechism in the hands of the view- 
ers, then it can be said that this has 
been accomplished, with all of the 
disadvantages attendant upon such 
substitution. If, however, the pur- 
pose is to employ the visual in the 
teaching of the catechism with a 
view to making more meaningful 
the definitions and explanations 
contained therein, then in the case 
of this unit at least, the objective 
has in no sense been attained. 

This is a filmstrip of many defi- 
ciencies. It is possessed of unity 
only in the sense that all of the 
frames have to do with the topic, 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. Sub- 
topics are many and varied, each 
receiving but the briefest attention. 
Too much is attempted in too small 
a space. The art work is lacking in 





New educational record series of popular children’s folk dances 


just released. 


of dance is suitable for age level. 
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78 rpm records are of break-resistant plastic. 
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Detailed instruction for 
These 10 inch 


Length 


Your choice: 


ibw@lae Catechism Texts 
The Illustrated Catechism 


FATHER McGUIRE’S CATECHISM SERIES 
Official Revised Baltimore Sate 1941, with Study Ofels. 


Mustrated. For the 
les of Elementary Schoo 


No. oe 4 ANNUNZIATA'S First Communion Catechism (Grades 1-2) 
No. 1—FATHER McGUIRE'S Baltimore Catechism (Grades 3-5) 144 pag 


No. “at McGUIRE'S Baltimore Catechism with Mass (Gredes 6-7) 
No. 3—FATHER CONNELL'S Baltimore Catechism (Grade 8) 384 pages 


a Father McGuire's Baltimore Catechisms. 


rd 
Soa sea core sce a eh 
THE NeW < YCONFRATERNITY 
a ye 0. 3. Official Revised Edition 1949. 
octrine and Study Helps by Rev. Francis J. Cored C,SS.R., $.1.D. For 


= of sess grades, high schools, study clubs, etc. 320 pages 


opt net 
Cloth net 
By Sr. Mary Phillip, 

Paper cover, each 


ON REVISED BALTIMORE CATE- 
With Summarizations of 


Paper net 
P 


SA BAaPEF Rea Tt & 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET _ Telephone oe. 5-7050 
Boston 10 Chicago 6 incinnati 1 


INC. 
NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 
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The NEW - IDEAL - COMPLETE 
Daily Missal to Pray the Mass. 


+ 


Ce Ey 
Mem eee lars 
WMT me ee aura 


sea ee CRIP! 
WHEREVER CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 





OUTSTANDING 16mm SOUND FILMS! 
A FEW CHOICE TITLES NOW AVAILABLE 


“Little Werld of Don Camille’ 
“Don Bosco, Apostle of Youth’’ 
“Stery of Christopher Columbus’’ 
“Adventures of Tom Sawyer’’ 
“The Mozart Story’’ 
“The Secret Conclave’’ [Pope Pius X] 


Send for complete catalog of 
Catholic and Recreational films. 


WAVERLY FILMS 


5707 SO. CHRISTIANA AVE.—CHICAGO 29, ILL 
—Dependable Service Since 1930— 


News hae School Supplies 


(Continued from page 198) 


trated. The maintenance and operation 
of ink and water distributing rollers, 
wash up device, lubrication, blanket, plate 
and impression cylinders, feeder and de- 
livery, water mechanism, moisture con- 
trol and inking mechanism are carefully 
reviewed. 

Copies of the new instruction manual, 
nominally priced, are available from 
ATF’s home office at 200 Elmora Avenue, 
Elizabeth, N. J., or from any of ATF’s 
ten branch offices. SS&E 6 


Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches 
Digest for 1957-1958 


The seventeenth annual edition of the 
Basketball Coaches Digest, a 64-page 
publication has just been published by 
Huntington Laboratories. It contains ar- 
ticles which reveal game-winning tech- 
niques of America’s top basketball 
coaches. Studded with action shots, it is 
divided into four sections: Offense, De- 
fense, Fundamentals and Coaches’ Clinic. 

It is free to basketball coaches on 
written request, using school letterhead; 
fans and players may get it for a handling 
fee of 50¢. Write to Huntington Labora- 
tories, Huntington, Indiana. SS&E 7 
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character and clarity. The photo- 
graphic work, while clear, is un- 
imaginative. The study aids in- 
cluded in the filmstrip are weak. 
They consist of word lists, discus- 
sion questions and a listing of 
things to remember. The word lists, 
coming at the beginning, parallel 
similar listings to be found in the 
catechism, without the feature of 
being so readily accessible through- 


out the lesson. The discussion ques- 
tions at the end are really questions 
of fact. The list of things to re. 
member represents a somewhat ar- 
bitrary selection. 

Appraisal. While the announce. 
ment accompanying this filmstrip 
envisions the series as suitable for 
use in the primary, intermediate, 
and junior high-school grades, as 
well as in adult convert classes, jt 
was the judgment of the review 
committee that use of his unit ip 
the series should be confined to the 
intermediate and junior high schoo] 
grades. Even there, it was felt, its 
value would be limited. The CAVE 
rating is “D.” 

REv. dent P. BREHENY, Associate Super- 
on ent of Schools, Archdiocese of New 
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